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N the firſt compoſition of the Rudi- 
ments of Engliſh Grammar, L had ng 
" farther views than to the uſe of ſchools; 
and, therefore, contented myſelf with ex- 
planing the fundamental principles of the 
language, in as plain and familiar a man- 
ner as I could. Afterwards, taking a more 
xtenſive view of language in general, and 
of the Engliſh language in' particular, I 
began to collect materials for a much 
arger work upon this ſubject; and did not 
uſe to republiſh the former work, till I 
nad executed the other; as I imagined, 
Nat this could not fail to ſuggeſt ſeveral 
provemeats in the plan of it. Ho. . 
A 3 | ever 


8 THE PREFACE. 
| 4 ever, being frequently importuned to re- 
'F publiſh the former grammar, and being 
4 ſo much employed in ſtudies of a very 
different nature, that I cannot accompliſh 
it what I had propoſed, I have, in this trez-f 
10 tiſe, republiſhed that work, with im. 
1 provements, and ſo much of the mat. 
. rials I had collected for the larger, as may 
14 be of practical uſe to thoſe Who write m 
| the language. Theſe materials, therefore, ſti 
1 | 1 have reduced into as goed an order as Il g 
1 can, and have ſubjoined them to the for- Ju 
1 mer grammar, under the title of Nie th 
|| and Obſervations, for the Uſe of thoſe u . 
N47 _ made ſome Proficiency in the Language. - 
1 49 [ have rerained the method of 22 ſu 
17 | - and auſu er in the Rudi ments, becauſe am he 
4.3 kill perfuaded, it is both the moſt conve-M 7c 
1 ö -nient for the maſter, and the moſt intel. v 
4.8 gible to the ſcholar. I have ao been ſoffl de 
= far from departing from the ſimplicity of of 
14 the plan & that ſhort grammar, that * 
41 have made it, in ſome reſpects, {till mo 10 
; 1 fimple ; and I think it, on that account, 
1 more ſuitable to the genius of the Eng 
1 -bh language, I own [ am Furprize! 
= | > tee o much of the diſtribution, and 
110 technical terms of the | atin grantmar 
. EW | le 
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retained in the grammar of our tongue; 
where they are exceedingly aukward, and 
abſolutely ſuperfluous; being ſuch as 
could not poſſibly have entered into the 
head of any man, who. had not been pre- 
viouſly acquainted with Latin. 


Indeed, this abſurdity has, in ſome 
meaſure, gone out of faſhion with us ; but 
{till ſo much of it is retained, in all the 
grammars that I have ſeen, as greatly in- 
jures the uniformity of che whole; and 
the very ſame teaſon that has induced ſe- 
veral grammarians to go ſo far as they have 
done, thould have induced them to go far. 
ther. A little reflection may, I think, 


ſuffice to convince any perſon, that ws 


have no more buſineſs with 4 future 
terſe in our language, than we have 
with the whole ſyſtem of Latin moods and 
tenſes; becauſe we have no modification 
of our verbs to correſpond to it; and if 
we had never heard of a future tenſe in 
ſome other language, we'fffould no more 
have given a particular name to the. 
combination of the verb with the aux- 
Jar hall or will, than to thoſe that are 
ade with the auxiliaries 40, have, can, 
ſt, or any other. | 

A 4 The 
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The only natural rule for the uſe of tech- 
nical terms to expreſs time, &c. is to apply 
them to diſtinguiſh the different modifica- 
tions of words; and it ſeems wrong to 
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confound the account of mflections, either 
1 | with the grammatical uſes of the combi- 
| nations of words, of the order in which 
39 they are placed, or of the rds which 
+ | - expreſs relations, and which are equivalent 
it | t0 inflections in other ae 


| Whenever this plain ral is departed 
Fob with reſpect to any language what- 
ever, the true ſymmetry of the grammar 
is Joſt, and it becomes clogged with ſu- 
perfluous terms and diviſions. Thus we 
ice the optative mood, and the perfect 
and pluperfect tenſes of the paſſive voice, 
= | abſurdly transferred from the Greek 
* language into the Latin, where there 
b were no modifications of verbs to cor- 
reſpond to them. The authors of that 
= * might, with the very ſame 
: 
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reaſon, have introduced the dual number 
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| into Latin; and duo fumines would have 

J made juſt as good a dual number, as . 
10 nam amem is an optative mood, or ama 
1 zus fui a perfect tenſe. I cannot help fiat- 
| ij tering myſelt, that future grammarians 
Ti! WII 


THE PREFACE. ix 
will owe me ſome obligation, for introdu- 
cing this uniform ſimplicity, ſo well ſuited 
to the genius of our language, into the 
Engliſh grammar. „ 


It is poſſible I may be thought to 
have leaned too much from the Latin 
idiom, with reſpect to ſeveral particulars 
in the ſtructure of our language; but 1 
think it is evident, that all other gram- 
marians have leaned too much to the 
analogies of that language, contrary to 
our modes of ipeaking, and to the ana- 
logies of other languages more like our 


own. It muſt be allowed, that the cuſ- 
tom of ſpeaking,. is the original, and 
only juſt ſtandard of any language. We 


ſee, in all grammars, that this is ſuffici- 


ent to eſtabliſh a rule, even contrary to. 
the ſtrongeſt analogies of the language 
dv ith itſelf. 


Muſt not this cuſtom, there-* 
tore, be allowed to have ſome weight, in 
avour of thoſe forms of ſpeech, to which 
our beſt writers and ſpeakers. ſeem - evi- 
cently prone ; forms which are contrary 
to no analogy of the language with it- 
elt, and which have been dilapproved by 
grammarians, only from certain abſtract 


their 
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x THE PREFACE. 
their deciſions were not prompted by the 
genius of the language; which diſcovers 
elf in nothing more than in the ge- 
neral propenſity of thoſe who uſe it to 
certain modes of conſtrugtion. I think, 
however, that I have not, in any cale, 
ſeemed to favour what our grammarians 
will call 'an irregularity, but where the 
genius of the language, and not only 
ſingle examples, but the general practice 
of thoſe who write it, and the almoſt 
univerſal cuſtom of thoſe who ſpeak it, 
have obliged me to do it. I alſo think ! 
have ſeemed to favour thoſe irregularities, 
no more than the degree of the propen- 
ſity I have mentioned; when unchecked 
by a regard to arbitrary rules, in thoſe 
who uſe the forms of ſpeech I refer to, 
will authorize me, 


If I have done any eſſential ſervice to 
my native tongue, I think it will ariſe from 
my detecting in time a very great number 
of galliciſms, which have inſinuated them- 
ſelves into the ſtyle of many of our molt 
juſtly admired writers; and which, in my 
opmion, tend greatly to injure the true 
idiom of the Englith language, being 
contrary to its moſt eſtabliſhed analogies, 


I dare 


a - 
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the I dare ſay, the collections I have made of 
vers WF this nature, will ſurprize many- perſons 
ge:. whoare well acquainted with modern com- 
nr 10 Bo poſitions. They furprize myſelf, now 
ink, that 1 ſee them all together; and I even. | 
caſe, think, the writers themſelves will be ſur- 1 


gots prized, when they ſee them pointed out. 
the Por I do not ſuppoſe, that they defignedly 
only adopted thoſe forms of ipeech, which are 
ctice evidently French, but that they fell into 
Bolt g nem inadvertently, in conſequence of 
k it being much converſant with French au- 
ak I thors. WY 
ties, 
den- I think there will be an advantage in 
ked my having collected examples from mo- 
hoſe W 1:1 writinss, rather than from thoſe of 
o, Swift, Addiſon, and others, who wrote 
about half a century ago, in what is ge- 
nerally called the claſſical period of our 


e to tongue. By this means we may ſee what 
OMB i; the real character and turn of the lan- 
bet guage at preſent; and by comparing it 
eme with the writings of preceding authors, 
nol we may better perceive which way it is 
* tending, and what extreme we ſhould 


moſt carefully guard ægainſt. 
10g . 
lare | | 


thing that may fall in my way. 
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34745 may excite a ſmile in ſome of: my 
readers, to ſee what books paſſed through 

:y -hands at the time I was making thele 
collections, and 1 might very eaſily have 
ſuppreſſed their names; but I am not 


aſhamed of its being known, that I ſome- 


times read for amuſment, and even any 
Beſides, 
I think there is a real advantage in making 
ſuch collections as theſe from books which 


may be ſuppoſed to be written in a haſty 


manner, when the writers would not pay 
much attention to arbitrary rules, but 
indulge that natural propenſity, which 


is the effect of the general cuſtom, and 


genius of the language, as it is com- 
moniy ſpoken. Ir is nor from the writ- 
ings of grammarians and critics that we 
can form a jugdment of the real preſent 
ſtate of any languag ge, even as it is {poken 
in polite converlation. 


Ic will be no objection to the propriety, 
or ule of any of my remarks with thote 
who think juſtly, that they were ſuggeſted 
by the peruſal of the writings of Scotch- 


men. It is ſufficient for my - purpoſe, that 


they wri-*%in the * language. _ 
0 


hav 
in 1 
pag 
Tels 
way 
thin 
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| of their readers will not know that they 
were Scots. If they excel in other arti— 
cles of good ſtile, their example is not 
the leſs dangerous; ; anche mult be pre- 
judiced to a degree that deſerves ridicule, 
who will not allow that ſeveral of the 
moſt correct writers of Eoghth are Scotch- 
men. 


Some of my examples will be PR 
without authorities, and many of them 
without references to the particular paſ- 
ſage of the author. This was generally 
owing to mere inattention, in omitting to 
rote the author, or the place, a: the 
time I was reading; and if erwards, the 
overſight was irre trievable. 


I make no apology for the freedom [ 
have taken with the works of living authors 
in my collections. Except a very few 
pages in Swift, I read nothing with an 
immediate view to them. This was al- 
ways a ſecondary conſideration ; but if any 
thing of this kind ſtruck me. in the courſe 
of my reading I did not fail to note it. | 
if I be thought to have borne harder 
upoa Mr. Hume than upon any other 
living author, he is obliged for it to, the 

EE | | great 
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great reputation his writings have juſtly 
gained him, and to my happening to read 
them at the time that l did; and I would 
not pay any man, for whom I have the 
leaſt eſteem, ſo ill a compliment, as to 
ſuppoſe, that exactneſs in the punctilios 
of grammar was an object capable of giv- 
ing him the leaſt diſturbance. This is 
the ſmalleſt point of excellence, even with 
reſpect to ſtyle; and ſtyle, in its whole 
extent, is but a very fmall object in the 
eye of a philoſopher. I even think a man 
cannot give a more certain mark of the 


narrowneſs of his mind, and of the lit- fa. 
tle progreſs he has made in true ſcience, ** 
an 


than ro ſhow, either by his vanity with 
reſpect to himſelf, or the acrimony of his ; 


cenſure with reſpe& to others, that this ©? 
buſineſs is of much moment with him. 
We have infinitely greater things beſore MI. . 
us ; and if theſe gain their due ſhare of the 
our attention, this ſubject, of grammatical ail 
criticiſm ; will be almoſt nothing. The 1h. 
noiſe that is made about ir „Is one of the ch. 
greateſt marks of the frivoliſm of many = 
readers, and writers too of the * * 
age. W the 
gel 
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Not that I think the buſineſs of lan- 


ſtly rh n. 
ead Nayvage, and of grammar is a matter of no 
uld importance, even to A philoſopher. Ir wn - 
the in my opinion, a matter of very con- 
to ſderable conſequence ; but in another 
lios view. That I have, accordingly, given 
v. 2 good deal of attention to it, will, I 
: is hope, appear by a Courſe of Lectures on the 
ich Wil Theory of Language, and Univerſal Grammar, 


ole MI which was printed ſome years ago for 
the private ule, and which I propoſe to correct, 
nan and make public. To the fame treatiſe 
the!!! muſt, licewiſe, refer my readers for the 
ſatisfaction I may be able to give then), 
ace. MF with reſpect to the definitions of terms, 
vith and ſome other articles relating to Gram- 
his mar, in which I differ from Mr. Harris, 


lit- 


this and other grammarians. 
8 With reſpect to our own language, 
8 there ſeems to be a kind of claim upon 
rica ail who make uſe of it to do ſome- 


The ching for its improvement; and the beſt 
the! thing we can do for this purpoſe at pre- 
lent, is to exhibit its actual ſtructure, and 
the varieties with which it is uſed. When 
theſe are once diſtinctly pointed out, and 
| generally attended to, the beſt forms of 
Not ſpeech, and thoſe which are moſt w_ 
| 2, | able 


1any 
{ent 


. 2 
12 8 . F 


able to the analogy of the language, 
will ſoon. recommend themſelves, and 
come into general uſe; and when, by this 
means, the language ſhall be written 
with ſuffictent uniformity, we may hope 
to ſee a complete grammar of it. At 
preſent, it is by no means ripe for ſuch 
a work; but we may approximate to- 
it very faſt, if all perſons who are qua- 
lified to make remarks upon it, will 
give a little attention to the ſubject. 
In ſuch a caſe, a few years might be 
fuſficient to complete it. The progreſs 
of every branch of real ſcience ſeems to 
have been prodigiouſly accelerated of 
late. The preſent age may hope to ſee 
a new and capital zra in the hiſtory of 
every branch of uſeful knowledge; and J 
hope that the Engliſh language, which 
cannot fail to be the 1 of a great 
part of it, will come in for ſome ſhare of 
improvement, and acquire a more fixed 
and eſtabliſned character than it can boaſt 
at preſent. | 
But our grammarians appear to me to 
have acted precipitately in this buſineſs, 
and to have taken a wrong method of 
fixing our language. This will never be 
— | effected 


T 
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effected by the arbitrary rules of any man, 
or body of men whatever; becauſe theſe 


ready, contrary to the real ſtate of it: 
whereas a language can never be properly 


is uſed, have been held forth to public 
view, and the general preference of certain 
forms have been declared, by the general 
practice afterwards. Whenever I have 
mentioned any variety in the grammatical 


which of them I prefer; but this is to 
be underſtood as nothing more than a 
conjecture, which time muſt confirm or 
refute. 


of our language, is the exceeding great 
ſimplicity of its ſtructure, ariſing, chiefly, 
from the paucity of our inflections of 
words. For this we are, perhaps, in 
ſome meaſure, indebted to the long- 
continued barbariſm of the people from 
whom we received it. The words we 
afterwards borrowed from foreign lan- 
| b guages, 


ſuppoſe the language actually fixed al- 


fixed, till all the varieties with which it 


forms that are uſed to expreſs the ſame 
thing, I have ſeldom ſcrupled to ſay 


A circumſtance which may give us 
hopes to ſee the ſpeedy accompliſhment of 
the deſign of completing the grammar 


* * k - _ 
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guages, though they now make more ou 
than one half of the ſubſtance of ours, N co 
were like more plentiful nouriſhment to a 
meagre body, that was grown to its full 
ſtature, and become too rigid to admit 


of any new modification of its parts, thi: 
They have added conſiderably to the bulk du. 
and gracefulneſs of our language; but n 
have made no alteration in the — Wi 
of its original form. COL 
laſt 
Grammar may be compared to a trea- nel 
tiſe of Natural Philoſophy ; the one conſiſt-Mchif 
ing of obſervations on the various chan- Me 
gets, combinations, and mutual affectionsf the 
of words; and the other on thoſe of the 
parts of nature; and were the language 7 
of men as uniform as the works of na- aut! 
ture, the grammar of language would beg wil 
as indiſputable in its principles as thee") 
grammar of nature. But ſince good au- thin 
thors have adopted different forms of ſo! a 
ſpeech, and in a caſe which admits of nor 
ee but that of cem, one authority mak 
be of as much weight as another; of f 
2 analogy of language is the only thing felve 
to which we can have recourſe, to adjuſt and, 
theſe differences. For language, to an- _ 
n 


ſwer the intent of it, which is to exprels 
0 our 
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our thoughts with certainty in an inter- 


ore 
irs Ml courle with one another, mult be fixed and 
0 2 MI conſiſtent with itſelf. 


By an attention to theſe maxims hath 
this grammatical performance been con- 
ducted. The beſt and the moſt numerous 
authorities have been carefully followed. 
Where they have been contradictory, re- 
courſe hath been had to analogy, as the 
[laſt reſource, If this thould decide for 
neither of two contrary practices, the 
thing muſt remain undecided, till all- go- 
rerning cuſtom ſhall declare in favour of 

the one or the other. „„ a 


As to a public Academy, inveſted with 
authority to aſcertain the uſe of words, 
which is a project that ſome perſons are 
very ſanguine in their expectations from, I 
think 1t not only unſuitable to the genius 
of a free nation, but in itſelf ill calculated 
to reform and fix a language. We need 
make no doubt but that the beſt forms 
of ſpeech will, in time, eftabliſh them- 
felves by their own ſuperior excellence: 
and, in all controverſies, it is better to 
vait the deciſions of Time, which are ſlow 
and ſure, than to take thoſe of Sneds, 
b 2 which 
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which are often haſty and injudicious. A 
manufacture for which there is a great 
demand, and a language which many per. 
{ons have leiſure to read and write, are 
both ſure to be brought, in time, to all 
the perfection of Which they are capable. 
What would Academies have contributed 
to the perfection of the Greek and Latin 
languages? Or who, in thole free ſtates, 
would have ſubmitted to them? 

The propriety of introducing the Eng- 
liſh grammar into Engliſh ſchools, cannot 
be diſputed; a competent knowledge of 
our own language being both uſeful and 
ornamental in every profeſſion, and a cri- 
tical knowledge of it abſolutely neceſſary 
to all perſons of a liberal education. The 
little difficulty there is apprehended to be 
in the ſtudy of it, is the chief reaſon, I be- 
lieve, why it hath been ſo much neglected. 
The Latin was ſo complex a language 
that it made, of neceſſity (notwithſtanding 
the Greek was the learned tongue at Rome 
a conſiderable branch of Roman 1choo! 
education: whereas ours, by being more 
ſimple, is, perhaps, leſs generally under. 
ſtood. And though the Grammar. - ſchos! 
be, on all accounts, the molt py 


p! acl. 
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lace for learning it; how many Gram- 

mar-ſchools have- we, and of no ſmall 
reputation, which are deſtitute of all pro- 
viſion for the regular teaching of it? All 
the {kill that our youth at ſchool have in 
it, being acquired in an indirect manner; 
11ĩ. by the mere practice of uling it in 

verbal tranllations. | 


Indeed, it is not much above a century 
ago, that our native tongue ſeemed to be 
looked upon as below the notice of a claſ- 
ſical ſcholar; and men of learning made 
very little uſe of it, either in converſation 
or in writing. And even ſince it hath 
been 3 the vehicle of knowledge of 
all kinds, it hath not found its way into 
the choke 5 to language, in 
proportion to its growing importance; 
moit of my cotemporaries, I believe, 
being ſenſible, - that their knowledge of 
the grammar of their mother tongue 
bath been acquired by their own ſtudy 
and obſervation, ſince they have paſſed 
the rudiments of the ſchools. 


To obviate this inconvenience, we muſt 
1:roguceinto our ſchools Engli/h grammar, 
Li compoſitions, and ba Engliſh 


tranſ- 
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tranſlations from authors in other langua- 
ges. The common objection to Engliſh 
compoſitions, that it is like requiring 
brick to be made without ſtraw ; (boys 
not being ſuppoſed to be capable of ſo 
much reflection, as is neceſſary to treat 
any ſubject with propriety) is a very fri- 
volous one: ſince it is very eaſy to con- 
trive a variety of exerciſes introductory to 
Themes upon moral and ſcientifical tub. 
jects; in many of which the whole at- 
tention may be employed upon language 
only ; and from thence youth may be 
led on in a regular ſeries of compoſitions, 
in which the tranſition from language to 
ſentiment may be as "_ and eaſy as 
poliible. 


An Appendix would have been made 
to this grammar of examples of bad Eng- 
liſh; for they are really uſeful ; but that 
they make 19, uncouth an appearance in 
print. And it can be no manner of trou- 
ble to any teacher to ſupply the want of 
them, by a falſe reading of any good au- 
thor, and requiring his pupils to point 
out, and rectify his miſtakes. If any of 
the addilimal obſervations be uſed in ſchools 


it will be lufficient tor the maſter to read 
the 


the paſſages as he finds them, and to re- 
quire of his pupils the proper corrections, 
and the reaſons alledged for them. 


1 muſt not conclude this preface, with- 
out making my acknowledgements to 


Mr. Johnſon, whoſe admirable dictionary 


has been of the greateſt uſe to me in the 
ſtudy of our language. It is pity he had 
not formed as juſt, and as extenſive an 
idea of Engliſh grammar. Perhaps this 
very uſeful work may ſtill be reſerved for 
his diſtinguithed abilities 1n this way. 


I muſt, alſo, acknowledge my obliga- | 


tion to Dr. Loui, whole ſhort introduc- 
tion to Engliſh grammar was firſt publiſhed 
about a month after the former edition of 
mine. Though our plans, definitions of 
terms, and opinions, differ-very conſider- 
ably, I have taken a few of his examples 
(though generally for a purpoſe different 
from his) to make my own more complete. 
He, or any other perſon, is welcome to 
make the ſame uſe of thoſe which I have 


collected. It is from an amicable union 


of labours, together with a generous emu- 
lation in all the friends of ſcien ce, that 
| we 
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we may moſt reaſonably expect the exten 
ſion of all kinds of knowledge. 


The candid critic will, I hope, 
cuſe, and point out to me, any mittake 
he may think I have fallen into in this per 
formance. In ſuch a number of obſerva- 


tions, moſt of them (with reſpect to my: 


ſelf, at leaſt) original, it would be ver 


extraordinary, if none ſhould prove haſty 


or in judicious. 


ny 


* 
* 


* 


H E 


The RuDriMENTSs of 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


death. tots 
8 


— 


The GENERAL DISTRIBUTION. 


ANGUAGE is a method of con- 
veying our ideas to the minds of 
other perſons; and the grammar 

of any language is a collection of obſer- 
vations on the ſtructure of it, and a ſyſtem 
of rules for the proper uſe of it. 
Every language conſiſts of a number of 
words, and words conſiſt of letters. 
In the Englith language, the following 
twenty-ſix letters are made uſe of; A, a; 
B, b; , ; E, e; F. ffs 
H, hs I, i; i; K,k; L, I; M, m; 
0 n; O, 0; P. p; Q, q; R, 1 
U, uz; V,v; W, W; X, x; Y, V3 


2.3 2. 
B Five 


} 


_ vowels, Of theſe, however, I, m, u, r, f. 5, 
are called ſemi-vowels, giving an Imperfect 


F.% 
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Five of theſe letters, viz. a, e, i, o, 7 
are called vowels, and are capable of being 
diſtinctly ſounded by themſelves. I 1s alſo 
ſometimes uſed as a vowel, having the 
ſame ſound as i. The conjunction of ti 
vowels makes a diphtheng, and of three: 
triphtbong. 

The reſt of the letters are called con. 
ſonants, being ſounded in conjunction with 


ſound without the help of a vowel ; ani 1 
I, m, n, r, are, moreover, called liquid, 
But b, c, d, g, &, p, 9, t, are called mute, I 
yielding no found at 1 without the hel wor 
of a vowel. | 
Any number of letters, which togethet 
give a diſtinct ſound, make a fyllabie Vn: 
and ſeveral ſyllables are generally uſed top 
compoſe a word. 

Having given this view of the conitiM. | 
tuent parts of the Engliſh language, . 
ſhall confider the Grammar of it under If at 
'the following heads : uf 

| 8 om 

I. Of the inflections of words. oy 

II. Of the grammatical uſe and ſigni- he. 

fication of certain words ; eſpecial part 


ſuch as the paucity of inflections 
oblige: 


obliges us to make uſe of, in order 
to expreſs what, in other languages, 
is effected by a change of termina- 
tion, &c. | 


„ 
eing 
also 
the 
to 
. Words in a ſentence, and the corre- 
ſpondence of one word to another. 


IV. Of Proſody, or the rules of verſifi- 


con. 
with 


7 5 cation. . = 
fect | 
and V. Of grammatical figures. 


11105, 
utes, 1 ſhall adopt the uſual diſtribution of 
help words 1 into eight claſſes, VIZ, | 


ther 
able 
d of UNcTIONS, and INTERJECTIONS. | 
5n{{1- 


inder if any number, in a thing ſo arbitrary, 


omprehenſive and diſtinct as any. All 


hrow out the Participle, and ſubſtitute 
he Adjeftive, as more evidently a diſtinct 
part of ſpeech, 


ſigni. 
cially 
<t10N5 
·liges 


92 ' PART 
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III. Of Syntax, e the order of 


Nouns, ApfEerivEs, PRONOUNs, 
VERBs, ADVERBS, PRE POSITION S, Co N- 


I do this in compliance with the prac- 
ice of moſt Grammarians; and becauſe, 


uſt be fixed upon, this ſeems to be as 


he innovation I have made hath been to 


— 


— — — 


833 1 1. | | 


Of the Infledtions of U ords. 
— — 0 
SECTION 1. : 
Of the Inflections of Nouns. Mc 
HATisaNom? il 

A. A Novn or (as it is ſome. 


times called) a SUBSTANTIVE, is the 
name of any thing; as 2 Horſe, à Tree 
Jobn, Thomas. 

Q. How many kinds of nouns are 
there? 

A. Two; PROPER and Coukox. 

Which are nouns, or ſubſtantive 

CoMMoN ? 

A. Such as denote the kinds or ſpecie 
of things; as a Man, à Horſe, a River; 
which may be underſtood of any man 
aby horſe, or any river. 

Q. Which are called nouns, or ſub 
ſtantives, Proven ? 
”" Such as denote the individuals d 
any ſpecies; as John, Sarah, the Severn 


Ledon. 
Q. Wh: 


ome- 
the 
Tyte; 


S Ale 


tives 


becie 
ber! 


Man 


5 ſub 


its 0 


Vern 


Wh: 


NOD FF 5 

Q. What changes of termination do 
nouns admit of ? 
A. The terminations of nouns are 
changed on two accounts principally ; 
NUMBER, and CAsE; and ſometimes alſo 


on account of GENDER. 


Q. How many NuwBERs are there ? 

me what is meant by NUMBER ? 
There are two Numbers; the Six- 

. when one only is meant; and the 
P. RAL, when more are intended. 

Q. How is the plural number formed? 

A. The plural number is formed by, 
adding Ls] to the ſingular; as River, 
— Table, Tables: Or [es] where 11 
could not otherwiſe be ſounded; viz. 
after [cb] [s] [5h] Lx] and [z] as Fox, 
Foxes ; Church, Churches. 

Q. What exceptions are there to this 
general rule ? ö 

A. There are two principal exceptions 
to this rule. 1. The plural of ſome nouns 
ends in [en] as Ox, Oxen. 2. When the 
ſingular ends in [V] or [ fe] the plural 
uſually ends in [ves] as Calf, Calves; 2 ife, 
Wives. Though there are ſome few of 
theſe terminations that follow the general 
rule; as Muff, Muffs ; Chief, Chiefs. 

Q. Suppole a.noun end in [ y], 


B 3 4b 
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Geeſe ; Foot, Feet; 


termination in uſe; 
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A. In the plural it is changed into ies; 


as Fairy, Fairies; Gallery, Galleries. 

Q. Are there no other irregularities in 
the formation of numbers, beſides thoſe 
that are taken notice of in theſe excep- 
tions ? 

A. There are ſeveral plural terminati- 


ons that can be reduced ro no rule; of 


which are the following, Die, Dice; Gooſe, 
Tooth, Tceth. 
Is the plural termination always dif- 
fried from the ſingular ? | | 
A. No. They are ſometimes the very 
ſame; as in the words Sheep, Deer, &c. 


Q. Have all nouns a ſingular termina- 


tion? 

A. No. Some nouns . only a plural 
as Ajhes, Bellows, 
Lungs. © 

Q. What are the Cases of nouns ? 

A. CasEs are thoſe changes in the ter- 
minations of nouns, which ſerve to expreſs 
their relation to other words. 

-Q- How many caſes are there? 

A. There are two caſes; the NomiNna- 
TIVE and the GENITIVE. 

What is the Nominative caſe? 

A. The Nominative caſe is that in 

which we barely name a thing; as a Man, 


a N Q. What 
SG a 


ILA- 


in 
an, 


nat 


cale ? 


wiſdom ; The Men's wit ; 
lor the apoſtrophe only 1 in the plural num- 
ber, when the nominative Ends; in [s] as 
the Stationers* arms. 
Q. Is the relation of property or poſ- 
W {ion always exprefied by a genitive 


N O U N S. 7. 


What is the GENITIVE cd 
A. The Genitive caſe is that which 
denotes property or poſſeſſion ; and is 
formed by adding [5] with an apoſtrophe 
before it to the nominative; as Solomon's 


Venus's beauty; 


A. No. It is likewiſe expreſſed by the 
particle [of ] before the word; as the 
wiſdom of Solomon; the beauty of Venus; 


FL. of the Stationers, 


How many GENnDERs are there? 
and a is meant by Gender? 


A. There are two 


GENDERS ; the 


MascULINE, to denote the male kind, and 
the FEMININE, to denote the female. 

. By what change of termination is 
the diſtinction of gender expreſſed ? 

A. lhe diſtinction of gender (when it 
is expreſſed by a change of termination) 
is made by adding [eſs] to rhe maſculine 
to make it feminine ; as Lion, Lioneſs 3 


ter, "A 


B 4 


SECTION 
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SECTION U. 


Of 4 22 of Ajedives 
War are Avjzerivas | ? 


ADJECTIVES are words that 
denote the propertiesor qualities of things; 
as, good, tall, ſwift. | 

Q. On what account do adjectives iſ 
change their terminations ? 
A. Adjectives change their terminations 
on account of Cop ARISON only. 
Q. How many degrees of compariſon 
are there ? 

A. I here are three degrees of compa-| 
riſon; the Posirivz, in which the qua- 
lity is barely mentioned; as Hard: the 
COMPARATIVE, which expreſſes the qua- 
ity ſomewhar increaſed, and is formed by 
adding [7] or ler] to the poſitive; as Har- 
der; and the SupERLATIVvE, which ex- 
preſſeth the higheſt degree of the quality, 
by adding LA or [ef] to the poſitive z as 
bardeft. | . 
Q. Are all adjectives compared in this 
manner? 
A. No. Some adjectives are compared 
very W ; as the following : . 
01 


mn 22 th 


} 


AD F&CTIVE.S. 9 
Poſ. Comp. Sup. | 
Good, Better, Pejt, 

Bad, Worſe, Worſt, 

Dit, a 8 

Much, More, Meſh, 

Near, Nearer, MNeareſt or next, 
Late, Later, Lateſt or laſt. 


Q. Are the degrees of e al- 
ways expreſſed by a change of termina- 


tion? 


A. No. Some adjectives, and eſpecially 


Polyſyllables, to avoid a harſnneſs in the 


pronunciation, are compared, not by 
change of termination, but by particles 


W prefixed ; as Jenevolent, more venevalent, 
moſt benevolent. 
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SECTION Mt 
Of the Infietions of Pronouns. 2 
HAT are Pronouns ? 
A. Pronouns are words that 


are uſed as ſubſtitutes for nouns, to pre- 
vent the too frequent and tireſome repeti- 


tion of them; as He did this or that, in- 


ſtead of expreſly naming the perſon do- 


| ing, and the thing done, every time there 


is occaſion to ſpeak of them. 

Q. How many kinds of pronouns are 
there ? 
A. There are four kinds of pronouns; 
PERSONAL, PossEssSIVE, RELATIVE, and 


DE MONSTRATIVE, 
. Have not ſome pronouns a caſe pe- 
culiar to themſelves ? 

A. Yes. It is generally called the On- 
LIQUE caſe; and is uſed after moſt verbs 
and G. Which | 

hich are the PERSONAL pronouns? 

= The PERSONAL pronouns are J, 

thou, he, ſhe, it, with their plurals. 
How are the perional pronouns 
formed os 

A. Very . in the following 
manner : 

Sing. 


PRONOUNS. 


1K 


Sing. Plural. 
Nominative. I. le. 
Oblique caſe. Me. Us. 
Nominative. Thor. Fe. 
Oblique Cale. T hee. You, 
Neminative. He. She. They. 
Oblique caſe. Him. Her. hems. 
Nominative. ZH. They. 
Oblique caſe. 17. Them. 
Genitive. Its. — 


Which are the pronouns Poss Es- 
SIVL 2 | 

A. The pronouns Poems are, My, 
our, thy, your, bis, her, their. 

How are the pronouns poſſeſſive 
dec ? 

A. Pronouns poſſ-fliv -, den wholly 

of the nature of adjectives, ar”, like them, 
indeclinable; except that when they are 
uſed without their ſubſtantives, my be- 
comes ine; thy, thine; our. ours; your, 
yours ; her, hers ; their, theirs; as This 
book ig mine: This ig not yours, but theirs. 
Q. Which are the RELATIVE pro- 
nouns? 
A. The RELaTtive pronouns (ſo cal- 
ied becauſe they refer, or relate to an an- 
recedent or ſubſequent ſubſtantive) are 
Who, which, who, and hei her. 


Q. How 
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Q How is who declined ? 
Ms - > Sing. and plural. 
Nominative. Yo. 
Genitivʒe. Mboſe. 
Oblique. Whom, 
Are which, what, and whether de. 
clinable ? 
A. No. Except whoſe may be ſaid to 
be the genitive of which. 
Q. What is meant by the > ANTECE- 
DENT of a relative ? 
A. That preceding noun to which it 
is related, as an adjective is to its ſub- 
ſtantive ; as the word Darius, when we 
ſay, 7. bis tis Darius whom Alexander con- 
quered. 


Q. Which are the pronouns DzmMon- 


STRATIVE? _ 

A. The pronouns DEMONSTRATIVE; 
are this, that,” other, and the ſame. 

Q. How are the demonſtrative pro- 
nouns declined ? 

A. This makes theſe, and that makes 


thoſe in the plural number; and other 


makes others when it is found without it's 
ſubſtantive. 


SECTION 


de. 


d to 


E CEe 


h it 
ſub- 
we 
con- 
LON+ 
VE; 


pro- 


Res 


tber 
it's 


ION 


which the affirmation is made. 


ſenſe would not be complete. 
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s O IV. 
of the Infletions of Verbs. 

HAT is a Vers ? 


f A. A Verb is a word that ex- 


preſſeth what is affirmed of, or attributed 


to a thing; as I love; the horſe neigbs. 


Q. What is meant by the SUBJECT of 


an affirmation ? 


A. The perſon or thing concerning 
When 
we ſay, Alexander conquered Darins, Alex- 
ander is the ſubject; becauſe we affirm 
concerning him, thue he conquered Da- 
rius. 

Q. How many kinds of verbs are 
there ? 

A. Two; TRANSITIVE and Nreurka. 

What is a verb tranſitive? | 

” A verb tranſitive, beſides having a 
ſubject, implies, likewiſe, an object of the 
affirmation, upon which its meaning may, 

3 it were, paſs; and without which the 
The verb 
to conquer is tranſitive, becauſe it implies 
an object, that is, a perſon, or kingdom, 
&c. conquered z and Darius is that object, 


hen we ſay, Alexander conquered Darius. 
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14 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
What is a verb NEU TER? 

A. A verb neuter has no object, dif. 
ferent from the ſubject of the affirmation; 
as t reſt. When we ſay Alexander reſteth, 
the ſenſe is complete, without my other 
words. 

What is the RADICAL Mei of 
wards” or that from which all other forms 
and modifications of them are derived? 

A. The RADpICAL FoRM of verbs is 
that in which they follow the Particle 40 


as to love. 


Q. W hat circumſtances affect the ter- 


mination of verbs ? 
A. Two. TENSE and PERSON; beſides 


NuwBER, which they have in common 


with nouns. | 
Q. How many TENsEs have verbs? 


A. Verbs have two TENSES; the PR E- 


ENT TENSE, denoting the time preſent ; 


and the PRETER TENSE, which n 


the ime paſt. 


What changes of termitatiom do 


theſe tenſes of verbs occaſion ? 


A. The firſt perſon of the preter tenſe 


1s generally formed by adding [ed] or Id] 
to the firſt perſon of the preſent tenſe 
(hich is the ſame as the radical form 
of the verb) as I love, 1 loved. But many 

verbs form their preter tenſe without re- 


gard 


s =P 


gard to any rule or analogy; as fo awake, 
| ] awoke 3 to think, I thought. 

What changes of termination are 
occafned by the per/ons of verbs? 

A. In both tenſes, the ſecond perſon 
ſingular adds [ft] or {e/t] ro the firſt 
perſon (which, in the third perſon ſingular 
of the preſent tenſe, changes into eth] of 
{es] ) all the perſons of the plural num- 
ber retaining the termination of the firit 
perſon ſingular. 

. Give an example of a verb for- 
med in its tenſes and perſons. 


A. Preſent Tan 
Singular. „„ 
J love. We love. 
Thou loveſt. . 


| He loveib, or loves, They love. 


| Preter Tenſe. 
J loved. We loved. 


Thou lovedſt. Te loved. 
Ile loved. They loved. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
7 We grant. 
Thou granteſt. Le grant. 


He ———_ or grants. They grant. 
Preter 


4 
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Preter Tenſe, 


Singular. | Plural. " 

I granted. We granted. fr. 

. Thou grantedſt. Ze granted. 10 
He granted. bey granted. 


Are theſe changes of termination in 
the perſons of verbs always obſerved ? T 
A. No. They are generally omitted th 
after the words, if, though, e er, before, Mp! 
whether, except, ä — whomſoever, Nin. 
and words of wiſhing: as Doubtleſs thou art 
our father, though Abraham acknowledge 
us not; (not acknowleageth). 

What is this form of the tenſe 
called ? 

A. This form, becauſe it is rarely 
uſed but in conjunction with ſome or o- 
ther of the preceding words, may be 
called the conjundtive form of the tenſes, 
It is as follows : 


Conjunctive er 


Singular. Plural. | 
F love. F we love. 
If thou love, If ye love. 
If he love. If they love. 
Conjunctive Preter Tenſe. 
FI loved. If we loved. 


If thou loved. If ye loved, 
If be loved. If they loved. 
| Q. What 


. E R B S. 27 
. What are r PARTICIPLES of 
verbs? 

A. PaRTICIPLESAre e adjectives derived 
from verbs, and retaining their e 
tion. 

Q. How many participles hath averb? 
on in A. A verb hath two participles. 1. 
4 The participle Preſent, which denotes 
itted that the action ſpoken of is then taking 
efore, place, and ends in [ing] as hearing, writ- 
ever, Ming. 2. The participle Preterite, which 
1 art I denotes its being paſt, and ends in [ed] 


ledge being the ſame with the firſt perſon of the: 


preter tenſe ; as loved. 

enſes i) Q. Do all participles preterite end in 
[ed] ? 

arel}il A. No. There are many participles 
or o- preterite, which neither end in led] nor 
be take any other termination of the preter 
enſes. ¶tenſe; as to begin, Preter, I began, Part. 
t is begun. To die, Preter, He died. 
Part. He is dead: moreover, ſome verbs 
ave two participles preterite, which may 
be uſed indifferently ; as to load; he is 


It 18 ſown: 

In what ſenſe is a verb to be under- 
'þ 00d, when it occurs in its radical form? 
A. It hath, then, the force of a com- 
mand from the perſon nn to the 


What Ws wie perſon. 


— K A RI DIS LAH — SPR4- ws —_— —ñ — —— — 
— 


oaded ; he is laden. To ſow; it is ſowed; 


* 
— 


— oðẽk̃ ͥ — aber K 


3 — „/ ** 


1 

1 

4. | 
* 1 

' 
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perſon or perſons to whom it is addreſſed, 


as, write, i. e. do thou, or do ye write. WE > 
Q. What is the meaning of the Ra 


Pic Form of a verb preceded by the 


particle to? 

A. It is then no more than the name 
of an action or ſtate; as, 10. die is common 
to all. men; i. e. onedi3 is common to a 7, 
Men. T] 

Q. What are An er verbs ? HY 

A. AuxiLIARVYV verbs are verbs that 
are uſed in conjunction with other verbs, 
to aſcertain the time, and other circum. 
ſtances of an action with greater exact. I 
8 77 
8 — Which are the principal auxiliaf K 
Verbs? 

A. The principal auxiliary verbs are 
to do, to have, to be, and the imperfed 
verbs /hall, will, can, may, and muſe. 

Q. How are theſe verbs inflected ? 

A. They are all inflected with confi. 
derable irregularity ; and the verbs hal 
mill, can, and may, expreſs no certain di 
tinction of time; and, therefore, have no 
proper tenſes: but they have two forms, 
one of which expreſſes abſolute certainty, 
and may, therefore, be called the 40%. 
lite farm; and the other implies a con. 
dition, and may, therefore, be called the 


conditional form, „ Q. What 


V E R B S. ug 
ed Q. What are the infections of the 
verbs to do, to have, and to be? 25 


the TO Do. 55 
ame | Preſent Tenſe. | 
Toy Sing. | _ Plural. 
> all 7 o. — 7 
Thou doeſt, or doſt. Te do. 
1 He doth, or does. | They do. 
that = 
22) (a). Preter Tenſe. 
40 744. We did. 
Thou didſt. Te did. 
10 F Participles. 
fe Preſent. Doing. 
Preterite. Done. 
To Have. 
ali. 
_ Preſent Tenſe. 
no 7 have. Me laue. 
m Thou haft. "27 ME. . - | 
ty, He hath, or has. They have. 


a) After each tenſe may be ſubjoined the con- 
jundtive form Of it; as, If I do, if thou du. FI did, 
if thou did, &c. N — 2 
C 2 Preter 


Conjunctive form of the preſent Tenfe, 
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Preter Tenſe. 


Sing. Plural. 
I —＋ VM had. 
Thou hadft. Te had. 
He had. They had. ( 
| " Participles. ver. 
Prefent. Having. 
Preter. Had. 4 
To Be. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
an, We are. 
Thou art. Le are. 
He is. Tliey are. 


If T be. If we be. 

If thou be (b) If ye be. 

If he be. If they be. 

Preter Tenſe. 

T vas. We were. 

Thou waſt. Ye were. 

He was. They were. 
Conjunctive Form. 

If I were. ff we were. 


If thou wert. If ye were. 
be ure. oF they were. 


. (b) Mr. Jobnſon ſays beg. ' 


artl 


Participles. 
Preſent. Being. 
Preter. | Been, 2 


| Shall. | 


 ABsoLute Form. 
| | Plural. 


Sing. 
T /hall. VM. ſhall. 


T hou ſhalt. Ye ſhall. 


He ſhall, They ſhall. 


CoNDITIONAL Form. 
Lhould. Moe ſhould. 
Thou ſhouldæſt. Ye ſhould. 
He ſhould. 

Will. 
 ABsoLUTE Form. 


T will. VMie will. 


T hou wilt. Ze will. 


He will, They will. 


Cop ITTITONAL Form. 
I would, Me would. 
Thou wouldeſt. Ze would. 


He would. 
C 3 


| They would. 


They ſhould. 


Q. What are the inflections of the 
verbs. call, will, may, can, and muſs ? 


May 
N % 
* 
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| i 

May. E of 

ABs0LUTE Form. i 

5 - Plural. | are 
I may. fie may. Pccor 
Thou mayeſt. Ye may. | Da 
He may. T hey may. = 7 

|  ConviTional Form. > 

; I might. WES, SJ We might. 1 ver 
Thou migliteſt. Ye might. - / 
„„ ns 1 pre. 
F To 
AzsorurE Form. bot 

„ i. We can. eri. 
Thou canſt. Lie can. and 
He can. They can. | 18 fe 

0 oY J. ac 

| ConDITIONAL Form. ./ 
T could. We could. Q 
Don couldeſt. % eee, - * RAY 
He could. They could. _ 
ON Muſt. | 5 be 0 

| 3 i diſti 

Preſent Tenſe. | we 

I muſt. „ requ 
Thou * Te muß. preſe 
ear mh. ei ine 


"4 What 


n 23 
Q. What are the ComeounD: TENSESA 
of verbs? e 4: BE 36 
A. The CoupouN D TENSES of verbs 
are the tenſes of auxiliary verbs uſed in 
conjunction with ſome form, or participle 
of other verbs; as I hall hear, I may have 
heard. 4 BAT 5 1 CGH 
Q. In what manner are the auxiliary 
verbs uſed in conjunction with other 
verbs? * a | 
A. To the ſeveral tenſes of the auxili- 
ary. verb to have, 1s joined the participle 
preterite, as I have written, I have been. 
To thoſe of the verb 20 be, are joined 
both the participles ; the preſent and pre- 
terite :. as I am hearing, and I am heard; 
and to all the reſt of the auxiliary verbs 
1s joined the radical form of the verb ; as: 
J. Hall, will, may, muſt, can, or do write; 
I jhall, will, may, muſt, or can be. 
Q. Into how many claſſes, or orders, 
may the compound tenſes of verbs be diſ- 
tributed 2. - 1 
A. The compound tenſes of verbs may 
be commodiouſly diſtributed into three 
diſtinct claſſes or orders; according as 
the auxiliary verbs that conſtitue them 
require the radical form, the participle 
preſent, or the participle preterite to be 
joined with them. They are likewiſe 
| | : Jingle, 
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ſingle, double, or triple, according as one, 
tuo, or three auxiliary verbs are made 
uſe of. 

Qi. Repeat the compound tenſes of the 
verb to hear. 

A. The compound tenſes of the fir 
order, or thoſe in which the radical form 
of the principal verb is made ule of, 


| Will, can, may, muſt, or /hall hear, Abt 
Abſolute? I fall hear, Thou ſhalt hear, 
Fortin: $ He ſhall hear, tc. a 
Conditi- 17 ' ſhould hear, . Thou ſhouldeft MF ©" 
onal, J hear, He ſhould hear, &c.(d) 


The compound tenſes of the ſecond or. 
der, or thoſe in which the Nip preſent 


is made ule of, P in 
To be . Pret 
Prefent j T am hearing, Thou ar 
tenſe. hearing, &c. | Part 
Conjunc- } If 1 be hearing, 1f thou be 
tiveform. hearing, &c. 
Preterite. 1 * 2 Thou wal . 
; Abſ 


(d) In the ſame manner form the tenſes made by for 
cuil, can, may, and muſt, The conjunctive form of the C 
tenſes may likewiſe be ſupplied in its proper place, if on 
it be — neceſſary. On: 


Con- 


ann 
Conjunct- 5 Tf I were hearing, If tion 
ive. wert hearing, &c. 


Participle preſent. © Being hearing. 


_ Participle preterite. Been hearing. 
fri . 
7 The rſt Double Compound. 
Shall be hearing. 

ear. Abſolute T ſhatl he hearing, Thou ſhalt 
ear form. be hearing, &c. 

' MW Conditi- J ſhould be hearing, Thou | 
deft onal. Jhouldejt be hearing, &Xce. 


The ſecond double Compound. 


To have been hearjng- 
Preſent „ Thavebern hearing, Thou haſt 
tenſe. been hearing, &c. 
Prettiiis f 1 om been hearing, Thou hadi | 
een hearing, &c. 
Participle preſent. Having been . 


The Tri pple Compound, 


| * Shall have been heari mw. 
Abſolute Lſhall have been hearing, Thou 
form. } ſhalt have, &c. 
Conditi- 4 ſhould have been hearing, 
onal. T hou ſhoulde/t have, &c. 


The 
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The compound tenſes of the third order; 
viz. thoſe in which the participle pre- 


terite FOE: the principal verb 1 is uſed. wi 
| To be heard. 
Preſent Jam heard, Thou art heard, Pre 
tenſe, * ä 
Conjundt- 2 I The lar Tf thou be heard, N Par 
ive form. &c. | 
1 4 ban heard, thou waſt heard, 
Con a VI were heard, if thou wert Abt 
ive. | heard, &c. b fo 
Con 


Participle preſent. Being heard. 
- preterite. Been heard. 


Fhe firſt Double Compound. 


= Shall be heard. 
Abſolute 2 I ſhall be heard, T hou ſhalt be 
form. 5 heard, &c. | 
Conditi- ? I jhould. be heard, thou hould- 
onal. ett, Ke. 
The ſecond Double Compound. 
«Shall have beard. 
Abſolute + I /hall have heard, Thou ſhalt 


form. N have, GC. 
Conditi- 2 I fhould have heard, T hor 
onal. $ Shonlaeſt, &c. 


The 


E R 1 S. op 


er; T be third Double Compound. 
Sw To have been heard. 
Preſent J Thave been heard, Thou faßt 
tenſe. been heard, &c. 


I had been heard, Thou badi 
Preterite. 9 been heard, ce. 


Participle preſent. Having been heard. 


2rd, 


27d, 


= The Triple Compound. 
Shall have been heard-- 

Abſolute T ſhall have been heard, Theu,. 
form. 1 | &c, 

Conditi- j T fhould have been heard, Thow 
onal, } old, &c. 


vert. 


Woh What do- you obſerve concerning 
theſe compound tenſes? 

A. It is obſervable that, in forming the 
tenſes, all the change of termination 1s 
confined to the auxiliary that 1s named. 
firſt; and therefore, ſecondly, Thar if the 
auxiliary which is firſt named, have no 
participle, there is no participle belong- 
ing to the tenſes that are made by it. 


be 


d- 


To this ſection concerning the inec- 
tions of words, it may be convenient to 
ſubjoin an account of thoſe claſſes which 
admit of few, or no inflections. 

Q. What | 


alt 
how 


[he 
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cn Rin 7 9 heidi ms he en ctptotra 


. 


nn 


Q What are ApvzazS? 


A. ApveRss. are contractions of ſen. 


tences, or of clauſes of a ſentence, gene- 
rally ſerving to denote the manner, and 
other circunyances of an action; as wiſely, 
i. e. in a wile manner; now, i. e. at this 


time; here, in this place i 


Q. How many kinds of adverbs are 
there ? 
A. Adverbs may be diſtributed into as 


. many kinds as there are circumſtances of 
an action. They may, therefore, be re- 


ferred to a great variety of heads. The 
principal of them are the three follow- 
ing; viz. 1ſt, Thoſe of Place; as here, 
there. 2dly, Thoſe of Time; as often, ſome- 
times, preſently. And, 3dly, Thoſe of 
Quality or Manner, which are derived from 
adjectives by adding [/y] to them; as, 


wiſch, happily, juſtly ; from wiſe, dc. 
fir} | 


Q. What i is a PrEPOSITION ? 

A. A PRrePoSITION is a word that ex- 
preſſeth the relation that one word hath to 
another; ſuch as of, with, from, to: as, 
He bought it with money, He went to Len. 


Aon. 


What are Cow j uNοroοNν: 8 

A ConJUNCTI1ONS are words that join 
ſentences together, and ſhew the _ 
, j 


ſen. 


ene- 
and 
ſeh, 


this 

Are 
0 as 
'S Of 
re- 
The 
ow- 


tere, 
ome- 


PP), 


V E R B S. * 
of their dependence upon one another . 


as and, if, but, GC. 
Q. What are Id TER IE Io VSL? 
A. InTERJECTIONS are broken or im- 


perfect words, denoting ſome emotion or 


paſſion of the mind; as, ah, ob, pby. 


It may not be improper, alſo, to lay 
down, in this place, for the uſe of learn- 
ers, Eaſy rules to diſtinguiſli the ſeveral paris 
of ſpeech. 

A Subſtantive admits of La] {he} good, 
bad, or ſome other known aczettivg be- 
fore it; as, a good man. | 

An Adjedive hath no determinate mean- 
ing with only [a] or {ihe} before it; but 
requires man or thinz after it; and ad- 
mits of degrees of compariſon; as a good 
man, a better man. | 

A Verb admits of the perſonal pronouns 
before it, as He loves, They love. | 

Pronouns have been enumerated. 

Adverbs do all, or moſt of them, an- 
ſwer to ſome one of theſe queſtions, 
How ? How much? When? or Where? 


when the anſwer gives no word that is 


known, by the preceding rules, to be a 
ſubſtantive or adjective. 

Prepofitions ealily admit the oblique 
cales of the perſonal pronouns, ne, hum, 
Pet. x lier, 
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her, Fc. to follow them; as zo me, with 


me, among them. 
Conjunctions and Interjefions are eaſily 
known by their definitions, 


SECTION V. 


Of the Derivation and Compeſi tion Cl 
ord. © 


Efides the conſtant and regular in. 
flections of words, of which an ac. 


count has been given in the preceding 


ſections; there are many other changes, 
by means of which words paſs from one 
claſs to another: but, becaufe only ſome 
of the words of any claſs admit of a ſi. 
milar change, they are not uſually enu— 
merated among the grammatical changes 
of terminations. In nothing, however, b 


the genius of a language more apparent 


than in ſuch changes ; and, were they 
uniform and conſtant, they auld have 


the ſame right to be taken notice of by 


grammarians that any other inflections 


have. Of theſe changes I ſhall here give 


the following ſhort ſummary, extracted 


r from Mr. Johnſon. 
Nouns 


I 
ver, 
you 
Urte 

2 
vert 
all. 
Pop 

＋ 
con 
is de 
as It 
and 
the 

B 
tern 
10117 


—er, derived from verbs, 


. mt 
Nouns are frequently converted into 
verbs by lengthening the ſound of their 
vowels ; as to houſe, to braze, to glaze, to 
breathe ; from houſe, braſs, glaſs, breath, 

Sometimes nouns are elegantly con- 
verted into verbs without any change at 
all. Cuſhioned, Bolingbroke. Diademed, 
Pope. Ribboned, Lady M. W. Montague. 

Verbs, with little or no variation, are 
converted into /ul/zantives, ex preſſing what 
is denoted by the verb as done or procured; 
as love, a fright ; from to love, to fright 3 
and a ftroke, from firuck, the preterite of 
the verb to /irike. 

Beſides theſe, words of the following 
terminations are generally derivative 
nouns ending in 
ſignify the 

agent; as lover, writer, ſiriker. 

Some nouns of this claſs, in.conſequence 
of frequent uſe, have ceaſed to be conſi- 
dered as belonging to it; and in this caſe 
the e is often changed into ſome other 
vowel, as liar, condudicr. 
ing, ſignify the aclion of the verb they 

are derived from; as the frightngs . 
the feriking. | | 
th, are abheract 2 antives arrived from 
concrete adjectives; as length, firength, 
.cearth ; from ons, firong, dear. 


ne /s, 


ard, character or habit; as, drunkard, 


— ment and 


lambkin, hillock, pi ckerel, ri vulet. 
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—neſs, I denote charadier or quality; 2 
—heod, orf whiteneſs, hardneſs, manhood, 
—head, ) mwidowhaed, godhead. 
up, ſignify office, employment, fiate, ot 
| condition; as kingſhip, /lewardſhip, 
—ery, action or habit; as n _ 
cry, rogutry. 


ick, „ 
ick. Po 3 as, bailiwick, biſſop- 


ry, rick, deanry, kingdom. 
dom, ” 
—ian, profeſſion; as, theologian, gh cia 


dotard, dullard. 
are derived from the French, 
and generally ſignify the 
act or the Habit; as con. 
mandment, uſage. 
—t, the poſſeſſor (of French original alſo 
as, grantee, one to whom a grant 1s 
made; leſſee, to whom the leaſe is 
ade; Sc. | 
Naouns ſometimes become diminutives by 
the addition of in] or ſome other pro- 
duction of their termination; as goin, 


—age, 


Adjcctives ending in 
+ are generally derived from 7oun, 


— and > and ſi gnify plenty and abundance; 
as louſy, airy, Js Joi, fruitful. 


— / 


DERTVATION, 


| us 
me (q« d. ſomething ; i. e. in 2 degree? 


ſignify likewiſe plenty, but in a leſs 

degree than the terminations [ 51 
and [full] as gameſome, loneſome. 
leſs, ſignify. want, as; worthleſs, Joyleſs. 

ly, (q. d- like) ſignify likeneſs ;. as, giantly:. 

heavenly. 

— iſh, ſignify /militude or tendency to a 

Character; as whitiſh, thieviſh, childiſh; 

alſo belonging to a nation; as Da- 


niſh, Spaniſh, Iriſh. 


-ab, derived from nouns or verbs, ſig- 


nify capacity; as , tenable, 


zmproveable. 
Verbs ending in 
-en are frequently dived from ad- 
jectives, and ſignify the production 
of the quality; as 70 lengthen, to 
ſtrengthen. 

The participles prefixed to words, 
with their uſe in compoſition, are the 
following: 

Ante — ſignifies before ; as Antediluvian. 

Auti—and? againſt ,, as [Antimonarchicaly.. 

Contra contradict. 
Circum—about ; as circumſcribe. 

De—down , as depoſe, depreciate. 
Dis—negation, or privation; as diſbelieve, 
diſlike, diſarm. ; 
Rt 


4 
j 
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In (changed ſometimes into Ii] befon 
Lm into [] always before []] 
into [ir] before [V] in word; 
derived from the Latin, and into 
[un] in other words) ſignifies ne. 
gation; as unpleaſant, ineſfectual, im: 
Perfect, illegitimate, irrefragable. 

Miſi—error 3 as miſtake, ELF. . 

Per—through ; as perſuade, per/i, ft 

FP oft —aft ter ; as poſtpone. 

Preter—bez ond (in power) as preterntuval 

Ultra=<bejont (in place) as Uleramontane. 

Inter —among ; as intermix. 

Tranſ—ger ; as transfer, - tranſlate. 

Re- again, or, backward ; as rer ade re- 

Super — above; as ſupernatural. 

dab - under; as ſubſcribe, 


PART 


＋ 5 „* 1 
Parr 11 (TA 


k $1 Jo S001 „ 1 
of hs grammatical Ge and. 8 1g 72 of 


certain Wards, eſpecially, ſuch as the paucity 
of our inflections obliges us to make uſe of, in 
order to expreſs hut, in other langiages, is | 
9 by change 4 termination. a 


4 


5+ PEOProO WF 4 
Of the Mitidees,.. 
HAT are ArTicLes ? 


XN Articles are the words [a] and 


the) placed before nouns, to aſcertain the 
xtent of their ſignification. - 

Q. What is the uſe of the article [a] ? 

A. The article [a] (before a conſonant, 
ut [an] before a vowet) intimates that one 
nly of a ſpecies is meant, but not any one 

particular; as, This is a good boo; i. e. 
ne among the books that are good. 
ence it is called the article Indefinite. 


'D2 Q. What 
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Q. What is the uſe of the article [7h] 

A. The article [the] limits the ſignific: 

tion of a word to one or more of a ſje 

Cies; as This is the book , Theſe are the me 

7. e. this particular book, and theſe pa 

ticular men. For this reaſon i it is called th 
article Definite. | 

| In what ſenſe is a noun to be un 

derſiood, when neither of theſe articles 


mo 

prefixed to it ? 4 
A. Generally, in an unlimited ſen 
expreſſing not one in general, or one i ver 
particular, but every individual that call | 


be comprehended in the term, as, Mani the 
born to trouble; i. e. whoever partakes, the 
human nature, all manleind. and 


SE c 110 


[ ih 


(th). 

Sed SECTION H. 

3 he DO the U of the Auxiliary Verba. 
(1, 


ſe par Q. IN what manner doth the auxiliary 
led th verb to do affect the ſignification of 


verbs? 

A. It only renders the affirmation the 
more emphatical ; as I do love, IJ. did late; 
i. e. I love indeed, Indeed I hated... © 

. In what manner doth the auxiliary 
verb to be affect the ſignification of verbs? 

A. The auxiliary verb to be, joined with 
the participle preſent of a verb, expreſſes 
the affirmation with the greater emphaſis 
and preciſion ; as I am writing, i. e. in the 
very action of writing ; $d joined to the 
participle preterite = A verb, 1 ſignifies the 
ſuffering or receiving the action expreſſed ; 
as I am loved, I was hated. 

Q. What is the uſe of the auxiliary yerbs 
ſhall and will ? 

A. When we ſimply foretel, we uſe ſhall 
in the firſt perſon, and will in the reſt; as 
[ ſhall, or he will write : but when we pro 
mije, threaten, or engage, We uſe will in the 
firſt perſon, and /hall in the reſt; as 1 
zl, or he ſhall write. 

Q In what manner do the 2 
„„ verbs 


be un 
cles! 


ſenſ 
One | 
at cu 
Man! 
kes 0 


CTI 
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verbs can, may, and muſt, affect the ſign 
fication of verbs? 

A. In the abſolute form, the apxilian 
verb can, ſignifies a preſent puer; ma 
a right; and muſt a neceſſity to do ſon 
thing that i is not yet done; as I can, n 
or muſt, write ; and the conditional forms coil 


and might, ſignify likewiſe, a porter ani 
right to do what is affirmed, but imply the that 
intervention of, ſome obftacle or impeck eh 
ment, that prevents its taking place; as _ 
could, or might write; i. e. if nothing hin X 
| dered.—The like may alſo. be obſerved thol 
the conditional forms of ſhall and will. jor 


ſl Q. In what manner'doth the auxilian 5 
4 verb to have affect the ſignification 1 


{is verbs? 4 

A. Te auxiliary verb to have ſignißt lem 
13 that what is affirmed is or was paſt; 28 Jam 
[ have received, I had written ; i. e. the x its 
1 tion of receiving is now paſt, and the ac c 
tion of writing was then over. 7 
if Q. In what manner doth the auxilian 4 
9 verb to have determine the time of an rel 


action? 

A. When we make uſe of the auxilian 
verb t5 have, we have no idea of any cer 5 
tain portion of time intervening, betwee 
the time of the action and the time d 
ſpeaking of = the time of the action 
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AUXILIARY VERBS. 39 
being ſome period that extends to. the 
preſent; as I have this year, or this 
morning, written; ſpoken in the ſame 
year, or the ſame morning : whereas, 
ſpeaking of any action done in a period 
of time that -is wholly expired, we uſe 
the preter teaſe of the verb; as /a/? year, 
or yeſterday, I wrote a letter: intimating, 
that ſome certain portion of time is paſt 
between the time of the action, and the 5 
time of ſpeaking of it. | 

. Are there no other verbs, beſides 
thoſe. which are called auxiliary, that are 
joined in conſtruction with other verbs, 
without being followed by the repoſition 
to? 

A. The verbs bid, dare, read, make, ſee, 
hear, feel, and alſo act, are uſed in the 
ſame conſtruction; as, He /aw me write 
is. heard him ſay it. 


One of the greateſt acids in the 
Engliſh language, relates to the ſubject 
of this part; as it conſiſts in the uſe of 
the conjunctive particles and prepoſitions 
particularly of, #0, for, with, and in, with 
a few others. Indeed, there is nothing 
in which the practice of our beſt authors 
is more variable or capricious : but I 


thought i it would be beſt, to throw all the 


remarks 


10 ENGLISH GRAMMAR: 
ff _ remarks T have made on this ſubject, ind! 7 


lt the Additional Obſervations. 3 as, 
ww | 
i Sesso 0660 ” 


P AR III. 7 


fl! 97 Syntax 3 comp ng rhe Order of Weird; 
in a Sentence, and the Correſpondence i 
| obne Word to another. 


HAT is the uſual place for i con 

the ſubject of the affirmation in 

an affirmative ſentence? for 

A. Before the verb; as the word lex ſen 
aucdler in the ſeatence, Alexander n 


Darius. AS. 
Q. What is its place in an interrogativ Al 
ſentence ? ＋ 


A. Between the aunilinry and the radi- or 
cal form. of the principal verb; as, Du 7 


Alexander conguer Darius? 1 
Q. What is the uſual place. for the ob- 
ject of an Affirmation? ac 


A. After the verb, as the word Dariu 
In the ſentence, Alexander conquered Darius. | 7 
Q. What is the viſual * the ad- 
Jective ? A 


A. In 


A. Immediately before the ſubſtantive; 
as, 4 good man, a fine horſe. 

Q. In what caſes is the adjective. placed 
after the ſubſtantive? 


, ind 


pends upon the adjective; as, a mant ge- 


c rerous to bis enemies, Trad. me with food 

convenient for me. | 
Werd Q. What is the pooer place for the 
nce ¶ pronoun relative ? 


e for conquered. 

on in Q. What is the moſt convenient place 

| for an adverb, or a ſeparate clauſe of a 

Alex. ſentence? 

were Ml A. Between the ſubject and the verb.; 
as, Alexander intirely «conquered Darius. 

ative Alexander, in three battles, conquered Darius. 
Or between the auxiliaries and the verb 

radi- MW or participle; as, Jou have preſently diſ- 

Dil 8 patched this bufineſs. I have been an 
pleaſed. 


ob- Q. What is the correſpondence of the 


adjective pronouns with their ſubſtantives? 
2rius A. They muſt agree in number ; as, 
7. This man. Theſe men. 
ad- . What is the correſpondence of the 
verb and its IST ? 


In- 1 


| : 


A. When a clauſe cf a ſentence de- | 


A. Immediately after its antecedent z 
2s That is the Darius, whom Alexander | 


; - 
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A. They muſt have the ſame, number Fn 
and perſon ; as, I love. Thou. laveſt. H 
| loves. The ſun ſhines, Sc. 

66 Q. Suppoſe there be two ſubjects of 
1 the ſame affirmation, and they be both of 
the ſingular number? 

A. The verb correſponding to them 
| muſt be in the plural; as, Your youth 

and merit have been abuſed. | | 

þ Qi. In what circumſtances is the oblique 
caſe of pronouns uſed ? | 


1 A. After verbs tranſitive, and prepo- 
if ſitions; as, He loves her. I gave the book 
| to him, 


"4 As but few of the relations of words 
ad and ſentences in conſtruction are exprel- 
if ſed by a change of termination in Eng- 
| liſh, but generally by conjunctive parti. 
It cles, the art of Engliſh Syntax muſt con- 
| 

| 


| fiſt, chiefly, in the proper application of 
i! the conjunctive particles; and the accurate 
uſe of theſe can only be learned from cb. 
I ſervation and a dictionary. 

1 What I have obſerved on this ſubjea 
| will be found among the Additional Obſer- 
vations. 
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PART IV. 
Of Profey. 
. HAT is PROSOD Y | 
A. VV Progr is that part of Gram- 


mar which teaches the rules of Pronunci- 
ation, and of Yer /ification. _ | 

Q. Wherein conſiſts the art of Pronun- : 
ciation © | 

A. In laying the accent upon the pro- 
per ſyllable of a word, and the emphaſes 
upon the proper word of a ſentence: 

Q. Upon what doth the art of Yerfi- 
fication pi andy 1 

A. Upon arranging the ſyllables of 
words according to certain laws, unn 
quantity or accent. | 

What is moſt obſervable in the ar- 

rangement of n according to their 


quantity? 


A. If the accent fall upon the jfirt ſyl- 
lable, the third, the > fiſth, &c. the verſe 
Is faid to conſiſt of Trochees; which is cal- 
led a foot of two ſyllables, whereof the 


firſt is long, and the ſecond ſhort. 


If it fall upon the ſecond, the fourth, the 


fixth, &c. as is moſt uſual in Englith verſe, 
* 


| i 44 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

1 it is ſaid to conſiſt of Iambics; which ar: 
if; feet of two. ſyllables, whereof the firſt i; 
{lf ſhort, and the ſecond long. 

I! If two ſyllables be pronounced both 
it long, the foot is called a ſpondee ; and if 
1 one long ſyllable be ſucceeded by two 
| ſhort ones — the verſe is ſaid 
1 conſiſt of Dactyls. I ſhall give a ſhort ſpe. 
7 cimen of 2s of theſe kinds of verſe. 
0 5 19 Trothaical 

Tt: In the | days of | 61d, 

15 _ Stories | plainly | -tobd, 

i (e) Jambic. 

1 With ri | viſtd ears 
1 „ Thẽ mõn i arch heirs. 

1 | 

1 

it Dutt, b called 1 | 
14 Di | ogenes | fürly ind | proud. 

it EO 

1} Verſes conſiſt of more or fewer of thek 
I feet at pleaſure ; and verſes of differen 
| lengths intermixed form a Pindarick poem, 
[ | bt 

i e) A Spondee, with which Iambic verſes abound. 
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lich are 

firſt i 5 

1 both , 5 . ; 
and if 
eee 

2 IGURES are thoſe deviations from 
1 Þe- grammatical or natural propriety, 


which are either allowed or admired, 
Thoſe which affect Engliſh /etters or 
ſliatles, and which may therefore be 
termed Orthegraphical figures, are Aphere- 
fis, when a ſyllable or Jetter is omitted at 
the beginning of a word; as 716, for it is; 
Yneope, when it is left out in the middle; 
as ne er, for never; and Apocope, when 0- 
mitted at the end; as 40 1 * though. 
5 The omiſſion of a word neceſſary to 
ic. I grammatical propriety, is called Ellipyis ; 
as ] wh you would write, for J wiſh that 
| you would write. 
thek Particles, and ſome other words, 8 
eren frequently be ſupplied to make the con- 
oem. ſtruction complete; as in the following 
ſentences. I value it not a (or of a) farth- 
id, ing; i. e. at the price of a farthing : at 
twelve o'clock; i. e. of the INK. 
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The pronoun relative is frequently o- 


mitted; as, T he houje I have built; inſtead 


of ſaying, The houſe that, or which, J han 
built. To make very frequent uſe of this 
ellipſis ſeems to be a fault. 

Wich reſpect to the / of figures it is 
obſerved, that the orthographical figures are 


not uſed with approbation, except in very 


familiar writing, or Terſe, 


/ 


AN 


DM 4511 


A N 


arly inflected. 


too much, T have choſen to throw 
into an Appendix, à catalogue of verbs ir- 
regularly infiected, excluding thoſe verbs, 


folete ; that learners - may be at no loſs 
extracted chiefly from Mr. /Fard's cata- 


his diſtinction of conjugations. When the 
regular inflection is in uſe, as well as the 
Irregular one, an aſteriſm is put. 


Radical form. Preter tenſe. Partici ple pret. 


ariſe _ aroſe. ariſen. 
awake, . awoke,* awoke.* 


bear, or | 
„ © bare, born. 
bring forth. 5 
bear, or carry. bore borne. 


4. eee, 


A p v N 1 


Containing a Catalogue of verbs irregu- 


13 


HAT I might not crowd the notes 
and parts of verbs, which are become ob- 


what form of expreſſion to prefer. It is 


logue; but without taking any notice of 


beat. 


48 ENGLISH. GRAMMAR:. 
Radical form. Preter tenſe; Participle pret. 


at. 
begin. 


bereave. 
beſeech. 


bid. 


bind. 


bite. ; 


blow. 


bleed. 
break. 
breed. 
bring. 
burſt. 
buy. | 
calt; 
catch. 
chide. 
chuſe. 


cCleave. 


cling. 


cfothe. | 


come. 
coſt. 
crew. 
Cut. 
dare. 
die. 
dig. 
draw. 


beat. 
began. 
dereſt. 
deſought. 
bade. 
bound. 
bir. 
blew. 
bled: 
brake. 
bred. 


brought. 


burſt. 
bought. 
caſt. 


caught · * 


chid. 
choſe. 
clave, 
clung. 
clad.*- 
came; 


colt, 


crew. 
. 
durſt.* 
died. 
dug“ 
drew. 


beſought.“ 


bitten. 


beaten. 
begun. 
bereft.* 


bidden. 
bound. 


blown. 

bled. 

broken, broke. 
bred. | 
brought. 
burſt, burſten. 
bought. 
Br 
caught.“ 
chidden- 
choſen. hang. 
cloven, cleft . ew. 
clung. ide. 
aa. it. 
come. old. 
coſt. urt. 


crowded. ſeep. 
Tut. Init. 
dared. now 


dead ay. 
dug.“ cad, 
drawn. . + 


drink. 


. 


ce. 


rink. 
C rive. 
eat, 
fall. 
feed. 


find. 


fight. 


VERBS irregularly inflected. 49. 
Radical Jo Preter tenſe. Participle m | 


dran. drunk... 
drove. driven. by 
are. * ten 
fell. Mllen 
fed. fed. le 
fought. fought. 
found. found. 
fed. - fled. t 
flung. flung e 
flew. 3 flown. ao 
forſook - * forſaken... 
oz. + Rozen, © 
oat, got. gotten, , 
gave. given. f 
went. gone. * 
ground. ground. 
grew. „orn. 
a a,, 
Hhewed. FKe,ẽCW n. 
hid. hidden. 
hit. Bit. 
held. holden, held.” 
hurt. hurt. k 
kept. | kipt. | 
| knitted, Knitted, Rage 
knew. knowm 
laid. laid, lain: 
— . 
6 * Þ : 


Radical 
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Radical form. Preter tenſe. Participle pre, 


leave. 
let. 
lie. 
load. 


. BE 


ſell. 
ſend. 
| 
. ſhake. 
"ſhave. 
ſhear. 


left. 
let. 
lay. 


loaded. 


loſt. 
made. 
met. 


mowed. 
paid. 
put. 
quoth he. 
read. 
rent. 
. Fung, rang. 
_ rived, 


role. 


rode. 
ran. 


ſawed. 


ſaw. 
ſought. 


ſeethed. 
fold. 
ſent. 
ſet. 
ſhook. 


| ſhaved. 


left. 
let. 
lain. 


loaden, laden“ 


loſt. 


made. 


met. 


mown,* 


paid. 
put 


—— — — 


read. 


rent. 


rung. 


riven. 
riſen. 
ridden. 
run. 


ſawn. 


ſeen. 


ſo ugh c. 


ſodden. 
ſold. 


ſent. 
ſet. 
ſhaken. 
ſhaven.* 
ſhorn- 


Rudi 


Way. 
ide, 
ſink. 
ing. 
Lit. 
mite. 
ſow. 
ſpeak. 
ſpeed. 
ſpend. 
pin. 
ſpit. 
pplit. 
Ipread 
Ipring 
ſtand. 
ſteal. 


ſtick. 


dice 


hed. 


oe. 
hoot. 


ſhrink, 


lay. 
ide. 
ſink. 
| ing. | 
Iit. 
mite. 
ſow. 
ſpeak. 
ſpeed. 


pin. 
ſpit. 
ſplit. 


ſtand. 
ſteal. 


ſtick. | 


ine. 


| ſhow, ſhew · 


ſpend. 


ſpread. 
Ppring, 


VERBS irregularly infleted. 
| radical form. Preter tenſe. Participle pret. 


ſhed. | ſhed, 
ſhone, ſhone.“ 
ſhod. -ſhod. 
a. ſhot. 
ſhowed,  ſhown,* - 
'ſhewed.  ſhewn.® 
ſhrank, ſhrunk. ſhrunk. 
his... ſhut, 
ſang. ſung. 
ſunk. ſunk; 
fat. -- 
flew. | ſlain. 
ſlided. ſlidden. 
flunk. ſlunk. 
ſlung. _ ſlung. 
lit. ſlit. 
ſmote. ſſmitten. 
ſowed. ſown.“ 
ſpoke. ſpoken. 
ſped. ſped . 
ſpent. ſpent. 
ſpun. ſpun. 
ſpat. ſpitted. 
ſplit. ſplit. 
2 ſpread. | ſpread, 
| ſprung, ſprang. ſprung, 
ſtood, ſtood. 
ſtole. ſtolen. 
ſtuck. ſtuck. 
4 
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52 
Radical form. Preter tenſe. Participt | pret, 
ſting. ſtung. ſtung. 
ſtink. ſtank. ſtunk. 
ſtride. ſtrode. ſtridden. 
-ftrike. ſtruck. ſtricken. 
ſtring.. 2 ſtrung,” ſtrung. 
ſtrive. ſtrove. {triven. 
ſtrow. ſtrowed. ſtrown. 
ſwear. ſwore, ſware. ſworn. 
fweat. ſweat. ſweat. 
ſwell. ſwelled. ſwollen.“ 
ſwim. ſwam. ſwum. 
ſwing. ſwung. ſwung: · 
take- took. taken. 
teach. taught. taught. 
tear. tore, tare. torn. 
tell. told. told. 
think” thought. thought. 
thrive. "> > noone. thriven, 
throw. threw. thrown. 
thruſt. thruſt. thruſt. 
tread. trode. trodden. 
wear. wore. worn. 
weave.” wove. Woven. - 
| Weep: 5 wept. wept... 
win. WON. won. 
wind. wound, wound.* 
work... wrought. wrought. 
wring.- wrung. wrung-. 
Vite. ' wrote. written. 


T hat} 


— 


VERBS irregularly infleted. 5g 
That this catalogue might be reduced 
into as ſmall a compals as poſſible, thoſe 
irregularities are omitted that have been 
produced merely by the quick pronun- 
ciation of regular preterite tenſes and. par- 
ticiples; whereby the ed is contracted in- 
to . But this contraction is not admitted 
in ſolemn language, except in verbs which 
end in J, I, or p; as creep, crept z feel, 
felt ; duell, dwelt; though it is ſome- 
times uſed in words ending in d: as gird, 


zirt; geld, gelt, &c. 
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For the Uſe of thoſe who have made ſome 
Protege in the Language. 


| 8E C T ION: I. | 
"Of the Plural Number f Nauns. 


E we find an apoſtrophe 

uled in the plural number, when 

the noun ends in a vowel; as in- 
.amorato's, toga's, tunica's, Otis, a ſet. of _ 
virtuoſs's. Addiſon on Medals. The 1dea's 
of the author have been converſant with . the 
taults of other Writers. Swift's Tale of a 
Tub, p- 55. It is alſo uſed. ſometimes 
when the noun ends in s; as, genius'g, 
caduceus's, Facobus's. Addiſon on Medals, 
p. 79. But it ſeems better to add es in 
theſe. caſes; as, rendexvcuſet. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 113. 


Words 
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Words compounded of man have mer 


in the plural; as, Alderman, aldermey, 
Muſſulmans, (Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 2. 
P. 88.) ſeems aukward. 

Words derived from foreign langua- 
ges often retain their original plural | ter- 
minations; as Cherubim, phænomena, ra- 
dii, beaux. But when foreign words are 
eompletely incorporated into our lan- 
guage, they take Engliſh plurals, as chi. 
tomes. Addiſon, When words of foreign 
extraction are, as it were, half incorpo- 
rated into the language, they ſometimes 
retain their native plurals, and ſometimes 


acquire thoſe of the Engliſh. Thus ſome 


perſons write criterions, others criteria; 
ſome write mediums, and others media, 
Some foreign words both retain their na- 
tive plurals, and acquire the Engliſh; but 


they are uſed in different ſenſes. This is 


the caſe with the word index, We ay in- 
Hexes of books, and indices of algebraical 
quantities. 
| When a noun is compounded of an 
adjective, which has not entirely coaleſced 
with it into one word, it occaſions ſome 
difficulty where to place the ſign of the 
Plural number, as in the word handful. 
Some would ho two hands oh ; others, 
e 


7 


* #4 


N TE 
AN D | 
OBSERVATIONS, 

For the Uſe of Thoſe 


Who have made ſome Profici- 
ency in the Language. 


eee 


of 


ar 


FPR RL. NUMBER. 9 
tuo handfuls ; and Butler, perhaps for the 
| fake of the rhyme, writes #29 Hand, l. 


For of the Iower part, two hand ul, 
It had devoured, it was ſo man. 


When a name has a title prefixed to it, 
as Doctor, Miſs, Maſter, Sc. the plural 
termination affects only the latter of the 
two words; as, the two Doctor Nettletons, 
| the tuo Miſs Thompſons ; tho' a ſtrict analogy 
would plead for the altcraticn of the for- 
mer vord, and lead us to ſay, the two 
Doctors Nettleton, the two Miſſes Thomſon : 
for, if we ſupplied the ellipſis, we ſhould 
Tay, the two Doctors of the name of Nettleton ; 
and, the two young ladies of the name of 
Thamſon; and I remember to have met 
with this conſtruction ſomewhere, either 
in Clariſſa, or Sir Charles Grandiſon; but 
cannot now recollect the paſſage. 

Many of the words which have no ſin- 
gular number, denote things which conſiſt 
of two parts, or go by pairs, and therefore 
are, in ſome meaſure, intitled to a plural 
termination; as, lungs, bellous, breeches. 
The word pair is generally uſed with many 
of them; as a pair of compaſſes, a pair f 
drawers, a. pair of colours, &c. Alſo many 
of theſe words denote things which conſiſt 
t many parts, and therefore are, in the 
— ſtricteſt 


 beaſtings, aſſets, c. 


times; as, orgies, matins, veſpers, &c. 
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ſtricteſt ſenſe, plurals; as grains, annals, 
cats, mallows, and other plants; aſte; 


embers, filings, vitals, hatches, cloaths, 2 hy 
But others are not ealily reduced to this Ml * 1 
rule, and no reaſon can be given why the WWF _ 
things might not have been expreſſed by 3 
words of the fingular number ; as, calends, er 
nones, ides, riches, odds, . ſhambles, thanks, Ml * F 
tidings, Wages, viduals, and things that or 


have only quantity, and do not exiſt in de 
diſtinct parts; as, the grounds f quay, | 


Many of the words which have no 4 7 


tar) 
gular termination, are the names of ſci- ſe 
_ ences ; as, ethics, mathematics, belles lettrex, oP 
c. Many of them are the names of W ora 


games; as, billiards, fives, &c. Many of ein 
them, alſo, are the names of diſeaſes; as 


the meaſles, hifterics, glanders, &c. And Ml 
ma 
ſome, in imitation of the Greek and Latin, un 


are the names of feſtivals, and other ſtated * 


Some of theſe words have a ſingular 40 


termination in uſe, but it is applied in a 90 
| e 
different ſenſe; as arms, for weapons, and 
an arm of the body ; a pair of colours be- 

- longing to the army, good mamers, a il y.;. 

perſon's goods, good graces, a ſoldier's 
quarters, a man's betters, hangings, doings: | 


* of their doings great d. Alle declare. 


Milton 


* 4 
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Milton. Some words are alſo found in 
the ſingular, but more generally in the 
plural ; as firſt fruits, antipodes; &. 

To expreſs the ſingular of any of theſe 
words which have only a plural termina- 
tion in uſe, we have recourſe to a peri- 
phraſis; as, one of the” amals,. one of the 
ral Ns, One f the pleiades, &c. 

Tradeſmen ſay one pound, twenty pred; 
&c. And the ſame rule they obſerve. with 
reſpect to all weights and meaſures. Allo. 

a gentleman will always. ſay, how many 
11 or how many ter, & c. have you, 
and never how many carps, or how mam 
tenches, &c. This may be ſaid to be un- 
grammatical ; or, at leaſt, a very harſh 
elliplis; bur cuſtom authorizes it, and 
many more departures from ſtrict gram- 
mar, particularly | in converſation. Some- 
times writers have adopted this colloquiak 
form of ſpeech. He is ſaid to hate ſhit, 
with his own hands, fifty brace pheaſants. 
Addiſon. Men Imucent the - 11th 4 red 
the Marquis de Eaſtres to furniſh thirty 
of thouſand head of ſwine, he could not ſpare 

„ tim, bit thirty thouſand lawyers he had at 
5 ſervice, Addiſon. A feet of thirty- 
| nine fail. Hume's Hiſt. vol. 3. p. 448. 

4 Many wards, however, in the ſingular 


a aumber, ſeem to be uſed in the plural 
| | con- 


in this caſe. 
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conſtruction; when, perhaps, the ſupply. 


ing of an ellipſis would make it pretty 


ealy. The Queen dowager became more d. 


verſe to all alliance with a nation, who had 
departed ſo far from all ancient principles 
Hume's Hiſt. vol. 4. p. 833- i. e. all 
kinds of alliance. Thus we ſay, à4 thouſand 
horſe, or foot ; meaning a thouſand of the 
troops that fight on foot, or with a horſe, 


They are a good apple, i. e. or are of a 


good ſpecies of the fruit called an apple. 
And thus, alſo, perhaps, may ſome of 
the examples in the former paragraph be 
analized. _ 

Names of mental qualities ſeldom have 
any plurals, yet when particular acts and 
not general habits are meant, the plural 
number ſometimes occurs; as infolences, 
Hume's Hiſt. vol. 7. p. 411. But it ſeems 
better to have recourſe to a periphraſis 
In things of an intellectual 
nature, the ſingular number will often 


_ ſuffice, even when the things ſpoken of 


are mentioned as belonging to a number 
of perſons ; bat if the things be corporeal, 


though they be uſed in a figurative ſenſe, 


the plural number ſeems to be required, 
Thus we ſay, their deſign, their intention, 
and perhaps, their heart; but not their 
lead, or their mouth. 7 his people 2 

| 110 
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me with their lips, but their heart is far 
from me. Matthew, Ferdinand deſigned 
to dere from the Venetians ſome towns, 
which his predeceſſor had conſigned to their 
hand. Hume's Hiſt. vol. 3. p- 438. 

Words that do not admit of a plural, 

on account of their being of an intellec- 

tual nature, are eaſily applied to a number 
of perſons. Thus we ſay, the courage of. 
an army, or the courage of a thouſand men 3 

though each man, ſeparately taken, be 
ſuppoſed to have courage. In theſe caſes, | 
if we take away the abſtract and intellec- 
tual term, and. ſubſtitute another, which. 
is particular and corporeal, we muſt 
change the number, though the conſtruc- 
tion and meaning of the ſentence. be the 


Charles the fifth, ſubfiſted between their po- 
ſterity for ſeveral ages. Robertſon's Hiſt. 

of Scotland, vol. 1. p. 74. If the author 
had not uſed the word pygfterity, which is 
in the ſingular number, he muſt have ſaid 
children, or 1 or deſcendants, in the 
plural. 

There are many e which, in gene- 
ral, have no plurals, as wool, wheat, &c. 
which people who are much converſant 


wha 


ug unto me with their mouth, and homours 


ſame. The enmity of Francis the firſt, and 


with the things which they bgnifys and 
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who have occaſion to make more dif: 


tinctions among them, - uſe in the plural 
urals get 


number, and ſometimes thoſe pl 
into writing, The coarſer ' wools ate 
their uſes alſo. Preceptor, vol. 2. p. 433. 


Yet when nouns, which have uſually no 


plurals, are uſed in that number, the ef. 
fect is very diſagreeable. But one of the 
principal foods e by the inhabitants ix 
cheeſe. Ulloa's Voyage, vol. 1. p. 304. 


This conſtruction might eaſily have been 
avoided by a periphraſis; as, hut ont of 


the principal Kinds of food, SS. 
The word means belongs to the claſs of 
words which do not change their termina. 
tion on account of number; for it is uſed 
alike in both numbers. Le this means 
[tould fail. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 63. 


Some perſons, however, uſe the ſingular 


of this word, and would ſay, kf} this mean 
facutd fail, and Dr. Lowth pleads for it; 
but cuſtom has ſo formed our ears, that 
they do not eafily admit this form of the 
word, notwithſtanding it 1s more agreeable 
to the general analogy of the language. 


The word pairs is alſo uſed in the ſin- 
_ gular number; No pains is taken; ' Great 
pains has beentaken. Pope. But both this, 


and the word means, are alſo uſed as 


The 


PLURAL NUMBER. 6 
The word news is alſo ' uſed both in 
the ſingular and plural number. Pray, ® 
Sir, are there any news of. his intimate friend 
and confident Darmin. Smollett's Voltaire, 
vol. 18. p. 131. News were brought to the 
Quern. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. P. 426. 
Are there any news at preſent ſtirring in Lon- 
don. Engliſh Merchant, p. 7. But not- 
wichſtanding thoie authorities, the ſingu- 
lar number ſeems to be more common, 
and is therefore to be preferred. 

The word billet-daus is alſo uſed in 
both numbers. Her eyes finſt opened on. a 
billet-doux. Pope's Rape of the Lock. — 
Hill be carrying about eme, Ar- 
buthnot. | 

In ſome caſes we find two plurals in 
uſe... The word brother is an example of 
this; for we both ſay brothers and bre- 
/iren ; but the former is uſed of natural 
—_— and the other in a figurative 
ſenſe ; men and brethren. The word 
die, which makes dice when it relates to 
gaming, makes dies, in the plural num- 
ber, when it relates to coin. The word 
cow formerly had kine in the plural num- 
ber, but we now ſay cows, The word 
Sir has hardly any plural, except in very 
ſolemn ſtyle, borrowed from the old . 
F 0 
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of it, as, Oh, Sirs, what ſhall J do t h. 
ſaved. A 

Both the word folk, and folks, ſeem to 
be uſed promiſcuouſly, eſpecially in con. 
verſation; as when we ſay, where are th; 
goad folks, or folk: but the latter ſeems w 
be preferable, as the word in the ſingular 
form implies a number, 

Proper names admit of a plural num. 
ber, where they are figuratively uſed for 
common names. I is not enough to hay 
Vitruviuſes, we muſt alſo have Auguſtuſes, 
to employ them. Smollett's Voltaire, vol Of t] 
9. P- 27. 
It is indifferent, in ſome caſes, whathe 
we uſe a word in the ſingular, or in the Nr 
Plural number. Thus we ſay, in hopes, 
or in ſiape, and in the very ſame ſenſe. Ml yhic! 
His old inſtructor, imagining that he had nou are d 
made himfelf acquainted with his diſeaſe if X naria 
mind, <vas in hope of curing it. Raſſelas, ¶ tion 
vol. 1. p- 16. They went their ways from 
Matthew. We ſhould now fay, went their Th 
way; but, in the Yorkſhire dialect, it N not c 
is ſtill, went their ways. The laſt Pie Nas it 
Was at conſiderable charges. Addiſon. Na vife 
Notewithjlanding the ravages of theſe tu tian o 
inſatiable. enenues, their numbers can hari- Th 
ly be imagined. Ulloa's voyage, vob 4 

= p- 202. 
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202. Their number would expreſs the 
whole idea, but perhaps not with the ſame 
emphaſis. The ſingular number would 
have been better than the plural in the 
following ſentence, putting our minds inia 
the 9 of others. Locke. 


* 


SECTION II. 


of the Genitive Caſe, and other Infledtions * 
Nouns. | 


I. may ſeem improper to call the W. 
minative a caſe (i. e. caſus, ſive infectio) 
which is the — from whence other caſes 
are derived; but the practice of all Gram- 
marians, and the long eſtabliſhed defini- 
tion of terms, authorize this deviation 
trom rigid exactneis. 

The [F] at the end of a word, doth 
not change into [v] for the genitive caſe, 
35 it doth in the plural number. We lay 
a wite's fortune; but, he takes more wives 
than one. 

The a poſtrophe es the omiſſion of 
an [i] which was formerly inſerted, and 
made an addition of a ſyllable to the 

8 2 word. 
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oF — Pope, and ſome of his co. 
temporaries, to avoid a harſhneſs in the 


pronunciation of ſome genitives, wrote 


the word [Hs] at the end of the word; 
as Statius. kis Thebais, Secrates his Fellen 
( Spect.) imagining the {'*s] to be a con. 
traction for that pronoun: But analogy 
eaſily overturns that ſuppoſition ; for /e. 
nus hs beauty, or Men his wit, were ab. 
ſurd. 

The genitive neceſſarily occaſions the 
addition of a ſyllable to words ending in 
{s), and the other terminations which have 
the ſame effect in the plural number; az 
Venus's beauty, Mioſes's rod. Sometimes the 
additional Ls] is ſuppreſſed in writing, and 
nothing but the apoſtrophe remains. Aud 
caſt him down at Jeſus feet, But this is 
more common with poets, when the ad- 
dicional fyllable would have been more 
than their verſe required. Fc 

Sometimes the apoſtrophe is wholly 
omitted, even after the plural number; 
tho?, in thar'caſe, there is no other tign of 
the genitive caſe, A collection of writers 
faults. Swift's Tale of a Tub, p. 55: ao 
ten years wars. Swift. 

When, in this and other caſes, the ter- 
minations of words are ſuch, thac the ſound 


makes no diſtinction between the 3 
| | 0 


—. 


s co. 
| the 


rote 


ord ; 
eters 
CO. 
logy 
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the 
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Hume's Hiſt. vol. 5. p. 406. 


juries of 
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of the fingular and of the plural number; 
as, the prince's injuries, and prince's injuries. 
It thould 
ſeem to be better to decline the uſe of the 
genitive in the plural number, and lay, the 
princes. 

The Engliſh genitive has often a very 
harſh ſound, ſo that, in imitation of the 
French, we daily make more ule of the 
particle, of, as they do of de, to expreſs the 
lame relation. There is ſomething auk- 
ward in the following ſentences, 'in which 
this method has not been taken. The gene- 

liſhed a 4 — | 
tim. Hume, The Commons vate. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 217. The Lords houſe. 
Id, Unleſs he be very ignorant of the king- 
dom's condition. Swift. It were certain- | 
ly better to ſay, In the name of the army, the 
votes of the Commons, the houſe of lords, the 
candition of the kingdom. Beſides, the Lord's 


ral, in the army's name, publiſh 


Hallſe, which is the ſame in found with 


l:rds Houſe, is an expreſſion almoſt ap- 
propriated to a place ſet apart for chriſtian 
worthip. 

When an entire clauſe of a e 
beginning with a participle of the preſent 
tenſe, is uſed as one name, or to expreſs 
one idea, or circumſtance, the noun on 
which it depends may be put in the geni- 

#9 tive 


p-. 264. 
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tive caſe. Thus, inſtead of ſaying, hu 
7s the meaning of this lady holding up her tram 
1. e. What is the meaning of the lady in holding 
Ap her train, we may ſay, What is the meay. 
ang of this lady's holding up her train; juſt a; 


we ſay, What is the meaning of this lady' 


dreſs, c. So we may either ſay, I re. 
member it being reckoned a great exploit; 
or, perhaps more elegantly, I remember it; 
being reckoned, Sc. 

When a name is complex, conſiſting 


of more terms than one, the genitive 15 


made by ſubjoining the [5] to the laſt of 
the terms. For Herodias ſake, his brother 
Philip's wife. Matthew. Lord Fererſhan 
the generals tent. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8, 
This conſtruction, however, 
often ſeems to be aukward. It would 
have been eaſier and better to have ſaid, 
The tent of lerd Feverſham the gener, 


Sc. When a term conliſts of a name, 


and an office, or any term explanatory of 
the former, it may occaſion ſome doubt 
to which of them the ſign of the genitive 
ſhould be annexed, or whether it ſhout 
be ſubjoined to them both. Thus, ſome 
would ſay, 1 left the parcel at Mr. Smitl 
the bookjelier ; others, at Mr. Smith tit 
b5kſeller's, and perhaps others, at Mr. 
Smith's the booſeller's. The laſt of theſe 

1 
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Whit vrms is moſt agreeable to the Latin idiom, 
train, but the firſt ſeems to be more natural in 
old ours; and if the addition conſiſt of two 
mean. Nor more words, the caſe ſeems to be very 
aſt as gear; as, I leſt the parcel: at Mr. Smith's the 
lady's WM icohjcller and ftationer, i. e. at Mr. Smith's, 
I re. Who is a bookſeller and ſtationer, tho' the 
loit; Mrclative does not eaſily follow a genitive 
- 4 Its caſe. | 

It is by no means elegant to uſe two 


ſting N Fnglith genitives in conſtruction with the 
ve 1s Name noun. He ſummoned an aſſembly of 
ſt of WM 2% ps and abbots, whom he acquainted with 
other N the pope's and the king's pleaſure, Hume's 


ſham 
J. 8, 
ver, 
011d 
ald, 


eral, 


Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 177. The pleaſure of 
tie pope, and the king, would have been 
better. ; | . 

In ſome caſes we uſe both the genĩitive 
and the prepoſition of ; as, this book of my 
friend's. Sometimes, indeed, this method 


me, Wis quite neceſſary, in order to diſtinguiſh 
ol WM the ſenſe, and to give the idea af proper- 
uot ty, firiftly ſo called, which is the moſt 
we Wi important of the relations expreſſed by a 


ud genitive caſe. This picture of my friend, and 
mc il this picture of my friend's, ſuggeſt very 
different ideas. The latter only is that 
e of property in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. Where 
. this double genitive, as it may be called, 
clc His not neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the ſenſe, 
ms = and 
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and eſpecially in grave ſtile, it is generally il T 
omitted. Thus we fay, It is a diſcovery f preſ] 
Sir - Iſaac Newton, tho' it would not have to be 


been improper, only more familiar, tg 
ſay, It is a diſcovery of Sir Iſaac Newtm's, note 
That this double genftive is ſufficiently A 
agreeable to the analogy of the Engliſh Ml 
language, is evident from the uſual con. WM — 
Junction of rhe pronoun poſſeſſive with 
the prepoſition of, both of which have the 

force of a genitive. T his exatneſs of his, 
Triſtram Shandy, vol. 1. p. 12. In reali- 
ty, this double genitive may be reſolved 
into two; for, this is a book of my friend, 
is the ſame as, this is one of the books of ny 
Friend, 

The Engliſh modification of a word, to 
expreſs the feminine gender, extends not 
to many words in our language, and the ,,,. 
analogy fails when we ſhould moſt. exped 
it would be kept up. Thus we do not f 
call a female author, an authoreſs ; and 


if a lady write poems, ſhe is now-a-day 7 C 
called a poet, rather than a poete/s, which poſ 
is almoſt obſolete. 550 

A few of our feminine terminations are E 


Latin, with little or no variation, as adm- F 
niſtrator, adminiſtratrix; director, diredri; 


Tel 5. 


n 4 * — „ q 
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The maſculine gender is ſometimes ex- 
preſſed by prefixing words which areknown 
to be the names of males; as, a dog-fox, jack- 
oſs, &c. but generally the maſculine is de- 
noted by he, and the feminine by /e; as, 


le. for, Ar fox. 


—— 


—— — * 1 1 —— 


SECTION UL 


Of Adjedtives. 


HE adjective enaugh may be ſaid to 
have a plural in our language; for 
we ſay enough with reſpect to quantity. 
which is ſingular ; and eu with reſpect 
to number, which is plural. T ink 
there are at Rome enow modern works of 
architecture. Addiſon. There are enow 
of zealots of both fides. Hume's Eſſays, 
33+ 1 
The word every is by ſome writers tranſ- 
poſed, and connected with the perſonal 
pronouns, in a manner that ſeems to ſound 
harſh to an Engliſh ear. : 
Palmyra, thou command ſt my every thought, 
i. e. all my thoughts. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 
25. pag. 82. „ | 


My 


"+ 
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My ev'ry thought, my ev'ry hope is fix'd 
On him alone. Ib. vol. 18. p. 10. 1 

The which conduct, throughout every, itz 

"70 4 energy. Harris's three Treatiſes, 

P · 189 | 

Some adjectives of number are more 
_ eaſily converted into ſubſtantives than o. 

thers. Thus we more eafily lay, 4 millin 
of men, than @ thouſand of men. On the 
.other hand, It will hardly be admitted to 
lay a million men, whereas a thouſand men is 
quite familiar. Yet, in the plural num— 
ber, a different conſtruction ſeems to be 
required. We ſay ſome hundreds, or tſnu- 
fands, as well as million of men. Perhaps, 
on this account, the words million, hun- 
dreds, and . will be ſaid to be ſub. 
ſtantives. 

In numbering we often reckon by twen- 
ties, calling them ſeores;, as three ſcore, 
aur ſcore, tho* we never ſay tuo ſcore, 

In ſome few caſes we ſeem, after the 
manner of the Greeks, to make the ad- 
jective agree with the ſubject of the affir- 
mation; "when, i in ſtrictneſs, it belongs to 
ſome other word in the ſentence; as, yu 


had better doit; for, it would be better for qu 


to do it. 
An adjective and a ſubſtantive are both 


united in the word aught, put for any thin, 
. an 


ADJECTIVES. In 
and naught put for nothing. For aught which 
to me appears contrary, Harris's three Trea- 
tiſes, p. 2 1. Naught was wanting, Hume's 
$ Hiſtory, vol 6. p. 5. Theſe contractions, 
however, are but little uſed, and are hard- 
ly to be approved of. 

The word leſſer, though condemned by 
2 Mr. Johnſon, and other Engliſh gramma- 

the rians, is often uſed by good writers. The 
d to greater number frequently fiy before the leſſer. 
„ is WL Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 1. p. 172. The 
um. tings of France were the chief of ſer eral greater 
be raſſals, by whom they were very ill obeyed, and 
how WW if a greater number of lefſer ones. Ib. vol. 
aps, 6. p. 172. 
n- Sometimes the comparative of late is 
ub- written Jaller, as well as later; and, I 
think, we uſe thoſe two comparatives in 
different ſenſes. The latter of two, I fan- 
cy, refers either to place or time, whereas 
later reſpects time only. 

In ſeveral adjectives the termination 
nuſt is uſed to expreſs the ſuperlative de- 
gree; as, hinderm:ſt, or hindmaſt; hither- 
1: (almoſt obſolete); uppermoſt, undermoſt, 
nethermo/t, innermoſt, outermoſt, utternigſt or 
utmoſt, Some of theſe have no compara- 
tives, or poſitives, or none that are adjec- 
tives, . 
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elder, and eldeſt; but uſe ſeems to have 
alligned to them different acceptations; 


of age; whereas older and oldeſt, reſpect 


.of compariſon. There is great beauty in 


n er . 
it AAS oo ht e 
7 : 


i 
'P 


The adjective old is compared do ways 
We both ſay older, and oldeſt; and likewiſe, 


for elder, and eldeſt, ſeem to refer to prio. 
rity of rank or privilege, in- conſequence 


the number of years only. Speaking of MW 


two very old perſons, we ſhould naturally mon! 


Jay, that one of them was the older of the MP 
tuo; but ſpeaking of two brothers, with 1 
reſpect to the right of inheritance, we Let 
Ahould ſay, that one of them was ble eld 
F the tuo. 

Several adverbs are uſed, in an elegant 
manner, to anſwer the purpoſe of degrees 


the uſe of the word rather, to expreſs a 
I1mall degree, or exceſs of a quality. Ste 


is rather profuſe in her EXPENCES. Critical / 
| Mane, No. go. p. 43. 1 

The word full is likewiſe uſed to expreſs 8 
a ſmall exceſs of any quality. Thus ve 1 
Jay, Tue tea is full weak, or full trong; but l 
this is only a colloquial phraſe. 

The prepoſition with is alſo ſometimes a 
.uſed in converſation, to expreſs a degree 


of quality ſomething leſs than the greateſt; 
as, They are with the wideſt. 


Some 
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Sometimes comparatives are uſed in a 
ſenſe merely poſitive, ſo that it may oc- 
caſion a little ſurprize to find them uſed 
in a ſenſe ſtrictly comparative; as the 


10ns; | ; 3 
prio. Ml phraſe: 207 ſer and better in the following ſen- 
rence MM rence. 1. is a glorious privilege, and he who 


ſpe& pratiſes it, may grow witer and better by 
an hour's ſerious meditation, than by a 
month's reading, Female American. vol. 1. 
£3 Ja = „ 
There are ſome” Diſſy/lables which would 
not admit the termination [er] or [ 
eld without a harſhneſs-in the pronunciation. 
Ic is, therefore, uſual to compare them in 
the ſame manner as Polijy{lables,, without 


gant 
3 any change of termination. Of theſe, 
y in Mr. Johnſon has given us the following. 


enumeration; viz, ſuch as terminate in, 


fame, as fulſome. ive, as, maſſive. 
fal, as careful. dy, as woody. 


\rel; ing, as trifling. F, as puffy. 
we ou, as porous. ky, as rocgy; except 
but leſs, as careleſs. lucky. 
ed, as wretched, my, as roomy. 
mes id, as candid. ny, as /RINny. 
res Bl 4, as mortal. J, as roy; except 
eſt; eu, as recent. happy. 
iu, as certain. , as ſioary. 
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ſight. 


Some adjectives do not, in their own 
nature, and by reaſon of their ſignification, ¶ poli 
admit of compariſon; ſuch as univerſal, whic 


perfect, &c. yet it is not uncommon to Ml lat! 
ſee the comparative or ſuperlative of ſuch Ml #15: 


words; being uſed, either thro' inadver. exp. 


tency, or for the ſake of emphaſis, H pref 
ſometimes claims admiſſion to the chiefeſt of- who 


ces of the army. Clarendon. The quarre Ml nie 


was become ſo univerſal and national. Humes IM Hid 
Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 258. A method of al. N ay 
tai ning the righteſt and greateſt happineſs, I 
Price. ee out 
There is ſtill a greater impropriety in the | 
a double comparative, or a double ſuper. ¶ brol 
lative. Dr. Lowth thinks there is a fin. fu. 
gular propriety in the phraſe moſt highefi, r 
which is peculiar to the old tranſlation of un 
the Plalms, But I own it offends my ears, lan, 
which may, perhaps, be owing to my not mot 
having been accuſtomed to that tranſla- : 
tion. , | kg 
It is very common to ſee the ſuperlative Mt"! 
uſed for the comparative degree, when Ml Kc. 
only two perſons or things are ſpoken of, wh 
Is began to be the intereſt of their neighbours, lub 
zo oppoſe the /Irongeſt and moſt enterpriſing r ©" 
the tu. Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, vol. 1. 
p. 231. This is a very pardonable over- of 
| * 


In 


y Own 
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in converſation, I do not ſay the moſt 


polite, we ſometimes hear the word only 


which is a diminutive, joined to the ſuper- 
lative degree; as, He is only the clevereſt 
flow T ever ſaw. Originally, this form of 
expreſſion might have been deſigned to ex- 
preſs ridicule, or contempt for a perſon: 
who had undervalued another. It is now 
uſed, when no reply is made to any thing 


| {aid before, but in an affected, oſtentatious 


way of ſpeak ing. Ft 

In ſome caſes we find ſubſtantives, with- 
out any alteration, uſed for adjectives. In 
tie flux condition of human affairs, Boling- 
broke, on hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 199. A muflin 
flounce, made very full, would give a wery 
arreeable flirtation air. Pope. Chance come 
fanicns. Of this kind are, an alabaſter co- 
lunn, a ſilver tankard, a grammar ſchool, and 
moſt other compound nouns. 


Fnglith writers, agreeable to the welt 


known idiom of the language, generally 
write Scottiſh, juſt as we tay Spanith, Iriſh, 
&c. and ſometimes it is contracted into 
Scotch; but Mr. Hume always uſes the 
ſubſtantive Scots inſtead of it. The Scots 
amnmiſſioners. Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 379 

Ihe ſubſtantive plenty, is frequently uſed 
for the adjective pientiful 
Henry the 2d, all foreign c:ommudities were 
plenty 


In the reign of © 


— — 
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As plenty in England. Poſtlethwaite on Com. 


merce, p. 414. i. e. were plentiful, or in 


plenty. 
Names of towns and places, by the ſame 


kind of ellipſis, are very often uſed for ad- 


jectives. Thus we ſpeak of our London, or 
Jamaica friends; i. e. meaning our friends 
in London or Jamaica, 

When-the name of a country cannot 

eaſily be transformed into an adjective, 

it ſeems the beſt to make uſe of the pre. 
polition of. The mnoblemen of Bretaigne 
would, I think, be better than the Bre- 
taigne noblemen. Hume's ee vol. 2. 
P. 433. 

The word K is uſed as an adjec- 
tive in the phraſe, ill you be friends with 
me. Perſian tales, vol. 2. p. 248. i. e. 
friendly, or in friendſhip with me. 

Adjectives are often put for adverbs, 
but the practice is hardly to be approved, 
except in caſes where long cuſtom hag 
made the examples quite eaſy; as, - ex- 
ceeding for exceedingly, near for nearly. Our 
wealth being near finiſhed. Harris's three 
Treatiles, p. 43. The following examples 
are not ſo ealy. The people are miſerable 
poor, ard ſubjiſt. on 8 Extreme jealous. 
Hume's t.flays, p. 


ceeding makes a work adjedive than it 
does 


The word ex. 
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does an adverb. I was taking a view" of 
l-minſter-abbey, with an old gentleman of 
exceeding honeſty, but the ſame degree of | 
underſtanding as that I have deſcribed. Shen- 
ſtone's Works, vol. 2. p. 45. It ſhould” 
have been exceeding great honeſty. . 

Like ſeems to be put for /ikely, in the 
following ſentence : What the' conſequences 
if this management are like to be; i. e. what 


they are likely to be, or what they are, ac 


cording to all probability, to be. 


; 4 


SECTION IV. 
Of Pronouns. OY 
I. Of Pronouns in general. 


* might not have been improper to 
have claſſed all the Promauns under the 
heads of Subſtantives or Adjectives ;- the per- 
ſul pronouns being of the former kind, 
and all the other denominations of the lat- 
ter. The reaſon why they are conſidered 
kparately is, becauſe there is ſomething ' 
particular in their inflections. By this 
means therefore, the rules relating to 
/ufantives and adjectiues in general, are 
1 "05 ren 
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rendered more ſimple, and a more «if. 
tinct view is given of the irregular in. 
flections of thofe words which have been 
uſually called Pronouns, - 
I. is called the fir perſon; Thi, the 
ſecond; and He, She, or It, the third per. 
ſon. : Sr 
By the complaiſance of modern times, 
we uſe the plural you inſtead of the ſingu- 
lar thou, when we mean to ſpeak reſpect. 
fully to any perſon ; but we do not uſe jr 
in this manner. We ſay you, not ye, ar: ceptio 
reading. However, in very ſolemn ſtyle, M ven 
and particularly in an addreſs to the Di. W ah ft 
vine Being, we uſe thou, and not you. riorin 
In ſpeaking to children, we ſometimes quence 
uſe the third perſon ſingular, inſtead of W 1:41, 
the ſecond ; as, will he, or. ſie do it. The 


24 

Germans uſe the third perſon plural, when : Ar 
they ſpeak the moſt reſpectfully. to be 
The pronouns you, and your are ſome- I more 


times uſed with little regard to their pro- have! 
per meaning; for the ſpeaker has juſt 25 ¶ times 
much intereſt in the caſe as thoſe he ad- MWFrenc 
dreſſes. This ſtile is oſtentatious, and ¶ fred 
doth not ſuit grave writing. Not only your Wrery / 
men of mort refined and ſclid-parts and learn. Nur, 

ing, but even your 'alchymi/t, and your fer. ¶ dreis 

tune -teller, vill dliſcover the ſecrets of their at ¶ were c 
in Homer and Virgil. Addiſon on Medals, ¶ vigaur 
*. we | For 


AN 


di. For want of a ſufficient variety of per- 
in- ſonal pronouns of the third perſon, we are 
een WM often obliged, in a complex ſentence, to 


have recourſe to explanations which can- 


the W not be introduced without appearing very 
der. ¶ aukward. Perigrine ſpoke not a word in an- 


facr to this declaration, which he immediately 
es, W imputed to the ill offices of the miniſter, againſt 


gu- :115m he breathed defiance and revenge, in his 
ect. WM way to the lodgings of Cadwalader ; who, be- 
r ing made acquainted with the manner of his re- 
are N ception, begged he would defift from all ſchemes 
le, V vengeance, until he (Crabtree) ſhould be 


Di- able to unriddle the myſtery of the whole, Pe- 


rigrine Pickle, vol. 4. p-: 129. In conſe- 


nes ¶ gyence of this retreat he, (the huſband) was 


| of WH diſabled from paying a conſiderable ſum. Ib. 
[he N p. 242. 


en Aukward as this conſtruction is, it were 


to be wiſhed, that hiſtorians had made 
ne- WW more ule of it; as, at leaſt, they would 
r0- ¶ have been more intelligible than they ſome- 
25 WW times are without it. They [meaning the 
French] marched precipitately, as to an aſ- 
ured victory; whereas the Engliſh advanced 
very ſlowly, and diſcharged ſuch flights of ar- 


deu near the archers, perceiving that they 
ar: WW uere out of breath, charged them with great 


ls WW ig, Univerſal Hiſt. vol. 23. p. 5175 


G 2 
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us, as did great execution. When they 
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Tf an attention to the ſenſe, in theſe caſe 
would relieve the ambiguity; yet the at- 
tention it requires is painful, and difficul 
to be kept up. 

The pronoun it is ſometimes ud at 
the ſame time with the word for which it 
might have been ſubſtituted, and even 
precedes it; tho' ſuch a word is generally 
called the antecedent of the pronoun, It 
is our duty to do to others as we would that 
they ſhould do to us. If this complex ante- 
cedent, which is the proper nominative 
caſe to the verb is, be made to precede 
that verb, the pronoun will be ſuperflu. 
cus, and the ſentence will read thus, 7! 
do to others, as we would that they Should 00 
As, is our duty. 

This conſtruction of the pronoun it is 
ſo common, and we fo naturally expect 
the antecedent to follow it, or to be un- 
derſtood after it; that when the antece- 
dient comes regularly before it, as before 
any other pronoun, the ſenſe is, ſome- 
times in danger of being miſtaken. „/ 
(meaning the king) notwith/tanding he ft. 
lates, that the ab foreſight of the commois 
had cut off. all the means, whereby Carli 
could procire money,  thiſe nerves of pri! 
without which, it is impoſſible & exit. Ma- 


| caulay's Hiſtory, hes 3. p. 2. The phrale, 
i 


F 
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+ is impoſſible to exiſt, gives us the idea of 
its being impoſſible for men, or any. body 
to exiſt; whereas, power is the thing that 
the author meant could not exiſt maine : 
money. | 

at Sometimes the true tee of this 
It pronoun is ſo concealed in other words, 
en that it requires ſome attention to diſcover 
it. How far do you call it to ſuch a place 2 
It I 4vill have it to be three miles. That is, 
how great a diſtance do you call it? N ou wilt 
have the diſtance to be three miles. 

Not only things, but perſons may be 
the antecedent to this pronoun. Who is it? 
Ir it not Thomas? i. e. 112 is the perſon 2 
Is not he Thomas? 

Sometimes, in imitation of the French, 
this pronoun may be uſed for a perſon in. 
another manner, by. being ſubſtituted for 
he. Mat a deſperate fellow it is. But 
this is only 1 in converſation, and familiar 
ſtyle. 

1 one very odd phraſe, which * oc- 
curs in converſation, eſpecially in ſome 
counties of England, the pronoun it is 
put in the place of a perſonal pronoun, 
and the perſonal pronoun in the place 
of it, He put him into the head of it. It is 
wm a ſubject per fectiy new, and thoſe dogs 
there put me into the head of it. Pompey 
3 x 
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the Little, P 246. in ridicule of the 
Phraſe. 7» e 
Sometimes this ſame pronoun connec; 
ſo cloſely with the verb, that it ſeems only 
to modify its meaning, and not to have 
any ſeparate ſignification of its own. Th: 
king carried it with a high hand. Parlia- 
mentary Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 14. i. e. th 
Ring behaved with haughtineſs. 

If there be any antecedent in ſome ſuch 
phraſes as theſe, it is ſuch a complex idea, 
that I do not think it is poſſible to give x 
preciſe definition of it. I ſhall fſubjoin x 


curious example of this. Let me bes of 
vou, like an unbacked filly, to friſt it, . 


ſquirt it, to jump it, to rear it, to bound it, 
and to kick it, with long kicks, and ſhort kicks, 
till you break the ftrap or a crupper, and throw 
bis worſhip into the dirt. Triſtram Shandy, 
vol. 3. p. 167. 

The pronouns pyſeſfve [indicating pri. 
perty or paſſeſion] might not improperly 
have been called the genitive cafes of their 
correſponding perſonal pronouns, were it 
not that. their formation is not analogous 
to that of the genitive caſes of other 
words. 3 

Sometimes theſe poſſeſſives have an apo- 
ſtrophe before the s, when they are found 
without their ſubſtantives, which dn 

2 then 
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them more the appearance of a genitive 
caſe. That. you may call her Hour c. F air 
American, vol. 2. p. Gas: : In 

Formerly, mine and thine were died 3 in- 
ſtead of my and thy before a vowel. They 
are generally retained in our preſent Eng- 
liſh verſion of the Bible; and, perhaps, 
for this reaſon,. give a peculiar ſolemnity 
to the ſtyle. By the greatneſs of thine arm. 
Exodus, ch. 15. ver. 16. Aud bring them. 
75 thine everlaſiing kingdom-. Common 
Prayer. 

The pronoun his was not dn confin- 
ed to perſons, but was formerly applied 
1 allo. This rule is not fo general, 

ut that it admitteth his exceptions. Carew. 

7 or want of a ſufficient variety of per- 
ſonal pronouns of the third perſon, and 
their poſſeſſives, our language labours un- 
der an ambiguity, which is unknown in 
moſt others. The . eagle killed the hen, and: 
eat her in her own neſt. He ſent him to kill 
his own father. Nothing but the ſenſe of 
the preceding ſentences can determine 
what neſt, the ſen's, or the eagle's, is 
meant in the former of theſe examples; 
or whoſe father, his that gave the order, 
or his that was to execute it, in the latter. 

Sometimes theſe pronouns poſſeſſive do 
not ſtrictly imply property, and on this 
4 account 
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account occaſion an ambiguity in a ſen, 
But is it poſſible I ſhould Not en 
For his loſs? Fair American, vol. 
38. Meaning the loſs of her — who 
was dead; but. the meaning might have 
been a- loſs wank her father had tub: 
tained: .!: 

According to the Evgliſh IEF we 
generally. prefix the pronoun my to the 


title of Lord; as my Lord Bedford, but 
this ſtyle ſeems to imply ſome degree of 
_ familiarity ; and perſons who pretend not 


to any ſort of intimacy with the nobility, 
do not commonly uſe it. Indeed it ſeems 


proper to the ityle of a king, whoſe Lords 


they originally were, and whoſe manner 
it is to ſay, my ſubjedts, my kingdom, my 
Lords and gentlemen, my ſhips, my army, &c 
Foreigners often contound this pronoun 
with the word Lord, as if they made but 
one word; as, a mylord. 

When the relative 1s preceded by two 
perſona] pronouns, as antecedents, it may, 


in ſome caſes, relate to the former, and 
in others to the latter of them, according 


as the ſenſe may point out its reference, 
but it is generally the latter that is reter- 
red to; as I am he that liveth, and was dead: 
where the antecedent of hat is he, which 
immediately precedes it; he that /iveth be- 
$6: ing 
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ing conſidered as one idea, or character, 
to which the perſon intended by J an- 
ſwers. Yet, I am he, that live, and was 
gad, could hardly be condemned if 
It be: conſidered, ho it is that liveth, 
viz. J. 

When the relative follo! ws two! nouns, 
connected by the particle , it is abſo- 
Jutely impoſſible to ſay, to which of them 
it refers; becauſe the cuſtom of the lan- 
guage has made it equally 1 to 
either of them. When we ſay, the di- 

ciples of Chrift, whom we imitate, we may 
fhean the imitation either of Chriſt, or of 
bis diſciples. Here we find the want of 
a diſtinction of numbers, in the pronoun 
relative. 

When the words are ſeparated by other 
prepoſitions, there is, ſometimes, the fame 
ambiguity. He was faking a View, from a 
window of St. Chad's cathedral, in Litchfield, 

where [i. e. in which] a party of the reyaliſts 
tad fortified themſeldes. Hume's Hiſtory. 
vol. 6. p. 449. Quere, was it in the ca- 
thedral, or in the town, that the party of 
the royaliſts were fortißed! 2 


The pronouns Relative and Demonſtrati ve, EY 


are nearly allied ; every pronoun demon- 
jrative, when not immediately preceding a 
woſtantive, referring to an anteceaent one; 

| as 
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as alſo do the poſſeſſives: And, being al of 
the nature of adjectives, it is. impoſſible it 
ihould be otherwiſe. 

The pronouns demon/irative are ſo called, 
becauſe when we make uſe of them, we, 
as it were, point out the thing that we 
ſpeak of; for ſuch is the import of the 
W der (demonſtro) from which the term is 
derived. 

The demonſtrative this refers to the 
nearer, or the Jaſt mentioned particular, 
and hat to the more remote, or the firſt 
mentioned. More rain falle in Fine and 
July, than in December and Fanuary ; but it 
makes a much greater ſhow upon the earth in 
theſe than in thoſe ; becauſe it lies longer upon 
t. Woodward, . 9 

The pronoun this, or thoſe, without the 
relative and verb ſubſtantive, but ill ſup- 
plies the place of a noun ſubſtantive, 
which ought to be its antecedent. The 
land was always poſſeſſed, during pleaſure, by 
thoſe intruſted with tie command. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 109. i. e. 2% ſe perſons 
intruſted, or thoſe who were intruſted. Al 


thoſe pyſeſſed of any Mice reſigned their for- 
mer commiſſion. Hume's ys vol. 4s 


p. 304. 
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Many perſons are apt, in converſation, 
to put the oblique caſe of the perſonal 
pronouns, in the place of theſe and th; 
a5, Give me them books, inſtead of thile 
hals. We may ſometimes, find this fault 
even in writing. Obſerve them three there, 
Devil upon Crutches. | 

it is not, however, always eaſy to ſay, 
wherher a perſonal pronoun, or a demon- 
ſtrative is preferable in certain conftruc- 
tions. Me are not unacquainted with the ca- 


lunny of them (or thoſe] who openly make 


up of the warmeſt profeſſions. Preceptor, 
vol. 2 5 4 | 
The emonſtrative, that, is ſometimes 
uſed very emphatically for h much. But 
the circulation of things, occafioned by com- 
merce, is not of that moment as the tranſ- 
Plantation, which - human nature itſelf has un- 
dergme. Spirit of Nations, 41 
Sometimes this ſame pronoun is ele- 
gantly uled for fo great, or ſuch a, Some 
if trem have gone to that height of extra- 
vagance, as to aſſert, that that per. formance 
had been immediately dictated by the holy 
7. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 288. 
it mt reaſonably appear deubtful, whether 
human ſociety could ever arrive at that ftate 
of perfection, as to ſupport itſelf with no other 
control, chan the general and rigid maxims 


of 
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of law and equity, Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 
8. p. 317. In all theſe caſes, however, 
it ſhould ſeem, that the common con. 
truction is generally preferable. 
Sometimes this pronoun is introduced 
in the latter part of a ſentence; where it 
is ſuperfluous with reſpect to the gram- 
mar, and where it has no direct antece. 
dent; but where it is of conſiderable uſe 
in point of emphaſis. By what arg 
ments ie could engage the French to oftr 
ſuch an injult to the Spaniſh nation, fran 
Whom he met with ſuch generous treatment; 


* 


by what colcurs he could diſguiſe the ingra- 


zitude, and impudence of ſuch a meaſure; 
theſe are wholly unknown to us. Hume' 
Hiſtory, vol. 6. p. 59. As to the pre- 
ciſe and definite idea, this may be till a 
fecrel. Harris's three Treatiſes, p. 5. 

«The word what is a contraction for 


that which, and therefore ſhould not be 


uled inſtead of which only. Be/ides, it 
happens with regard to ambitious aims and 
projects, what may be obſerved with regard 
to ſects of philsjophy and religion. Hume's 

ſlays, p. 74. This ſentence can no o- 
therwiſe be reduced to ſufficient corred- 
neſs than by reading, it happens—whith, 
1 would not willingly inſiſt upon it as an ad: 
wantage, in air European cuſtoms, whit 
a0 
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eas obſerved by Mahomet F fendi , The lat 
7 urkiſh ambaſſador in France. Ib. p. 


252. 
2 ſome dinlefty: the FRO ks 1s uſed 


for that, and ſometimes we find it in this 


Thave been entirely to blame. Louiſa Mild- 


tialto our weifare than their knowledge of the 
wrld, Ib. vol. 2. p. 114. 
hat is ſometimes put for all the, or 


ances of worth afterwards fuccecded, were 
drawn from thence. Internal Policy of 
Great Britain, p. 196. i. e. all the ap: 
ſearances. 

The word other ſeems to be uſed like 


an adjective in the comparative degree re- 
quiring Zhan after it; but then it ſhould 


too niabolical, to be derived from other than 
an er nal _— . Hume's Hiſtory, vol 
6. p. 24. i. e. from any other. He fre- 
quently paſſed "whole days in a hollow tree, 
urthout other company, or amuſement, than 
tus Bible. 15. vol. 7. p. 342. 


ſenſe in writing. Neither Lady Haverſliam 
wr Miſs Mild may will ever believe, but what 


may, vol. 1. p. 179. J am not ſatisfied, but 
2 what the integrity of our friends 1s more efſen- EL 


words nearly equivalent. What appear- - 


, 
— —— ens, 
S — CR CON RIO 
— * — #1 7g 


have a, any, or ſome word equivalent to 
the article before it. Such inſtitutions are 


* 

a — SE tne eh abr he ee in, 
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When this pronoun is ſeparated fin 


its ſubſtantive, which follows it, by no- 
thing but the particle cf, not having the 
force of a genitive caſe, or implying pol. 
ſeſſion, but merely explanatory, as it may 
be called ; it may, I think, be doubted, 
whether the plural s, ſhould be added to 
it, or not. The ſons of Zebedee, and tw; 
other of his dijciptes. John, ch. 21. v. 2, 
Some might write, #9 others of his dil. 
ciÞles, i. e. tuo others, who Were his di ici. 
ples, or among his drjciples. 

The word ſomewhat, in the following 
ſentence of Hume, ſeems to be uſed im- 
properly. Theſe puniſhments ſeem to hare 
been exerciſed in ſomewhat. an arbitrar) 
manner. Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. $71. Some. 
times we read, in ſomewhat of. The mean. 
ing is, in a manner Which is, in fome re 
ſpects, arbitrary. 

The word one hath. alſo a pronominal uſe, 
and may then be as properly claſſed a- 
mong the Demonſtratives as other and the 
ſame; as, He is one that I efleem. One 
might make a magazine of all forts of ani 
quities. Addiſon. 

We ſometimes uſe the pronoun one in 
the ſame ſenſe in which on is uſed in 
French. One would imagine * to be ie 


e 
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expreſſions of a man bl, ed with caſe, At- 


terbury. 
This pronoun one has a plural num- 
ber, when it is uſed without a ſubſtan- 


tive. There are many w/hoſe waking thoughts 


ed, are wholly employed in klein fieeping ones. 
to Addiſon. 

15 I ſhall here mention a remarkable am- 
2, biguity in the uſe of the word cue, when 
½ it is no pronoun. And it is ſuck as, 


i. MW think, cannot be avoided, except by a 

periphraſis, in any language. I cans; 
gd one of my books. By theſe words I 
. may either mean, that all the books are 
e miſſing, or only one of them; but the 
„done of voice, with which they are ſpoken, 
will eaſily diſtinguiſh. in this caſe, 

The word none 28 generally, the 
force of a pronoun; as, Where are the 
boks ? T have none of them. In this caſe, 
it ſeems to be the ſame word with the ad- 
jective no ; for where 19 is uſed with the 
ſubſtantive, none is uſed without it; for we 
lay, I have 19 books; or, I have nene. This 
word is uſed in a very peculiar ſenſe. 
Ifrael would none of me. 1 like none of it. 
l. e. would not have me at all; do not 
like it at all. 

Under the article of Pronouns the fol- 
_ lowing words, and parts of words, that are 
often 


8 TH. 
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often joned with pronouns to increaſe thei 

emphaſis, muſt be taken notice of. B;. 
the 2ddition of /cever, whoand what . 
wwhiſoever and whatſoever. The indeclin. 
able particle own added to the poſſeſſive 
makes ny, thy, &c. become my own, thy cuy, 
Sc. Sf and its plural number, ſelves, are 
added likewiſe to the bes, and ſome. 
times to the oblique caſes of the Þerſona! 
pronouns; as myſe!f, yourſelves, himſelf, then. 
ſelves; and, laſtly, the article [a] Joined to 
the imple pronoun cer, makes it the 
compound another. 

Fisjelf, and theirſelves, were formerly 
uſed for himſelf and themſelves. Every one of 
us, each for hisfelf, laboured how to recove 
tim. Sidney. 

Ourſelf is peculiar to the royal ſtyle; 
for the king only can properly make uſe 
of it. Ve ourſelf will follow, Shake. 
ſpeare. 
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I. Of Pronouns Relative. 
Formerly the words who and whick 
were uſed without diſtinction; but cuſtom 


which to things. | 

It is not neceſſary that the relative wha 
have an expreſs perſonal antecedent. - It 
is ſufficient if it be implied in the pronoun 


the goodneſs of thee who. art. lax: 
This pronoun, however, is ſo much ap- 
propriated to perſons, that there is gene · 
rally harſhneſs in the application of it, 
except to the proper names of perſons, 
or the general terms, man, woman, &c. 
A term which only implies the idea of 
perſons, and expreſſes them by ſome. cir- 
cumſtance or epithet, will hardly autho- 
rize the uſe of it. That faction in Eng- 


land who moſt powerfully oppoſed his arbi- 
trary pretenſions. Macauly's Hiſtory,. 


tlat faction which, and the ſame remark 
will ſerve for the following examples. 
France who was in alliance with Sue- 
den. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 6. p. 187. 


p. 141. The . who. Ib. p. 227. 
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bath now appropriated who to perſons, and 


poſſeſſive; as, thy gordneſs who art, i. e. 


vol. 3. p. 21: It had better have been 


The court, who began to ſtudy the European 
mere nearly than heretofore. Ib. vol. 9. 


The , 


. 
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ol. in | this caſe, ſeems to be ng A child, 
ho why Cadogan. 

ave It is full — linproperTy. applies to 
this animals. A lake, frequented by that fowl, 
p. whom nature has taught to dip the kg in 
le nnter. Raſſelas, vol. 1. p. 4. | 
b. When the name of a perſon is uſed 
1 merely as a name, and does not refer to 
we the perſon ; the pronoun which ought to 
„ be uſed, and not who. I is no wonder if 
a nan, made up of ſuck contrarieties, did 
in- ſhine at the court of Queen Elizabeth, 
who was but another name for prudence and 
Economy 

eh The word whoſe begins likewiſe to be 
bi. retricted to perſons, but it is not done 
so generally but that good writers, and 
eren in proſe, uſe it when ſpeaking of 
"- WW things. I do not think, however, ci 
e conſtruction is generally pleaſing. 
"ne BY Phafure, whoſe nature. Hume. Call 
„production, whoſe parts exiſt all at once, 
ad whoſe nature depends not on a tranft tion 
fir its exiſtence, a work or thing done, and 
m an energy, or operation, Harris's 
Hermes, A true critic in the peruſal of a 
bok, is like a dog at a feaſt; whoſe thought 
and ſtomachi are wholly ſet upon what the 
guſts fling away. Swift's Tale of a Tub, 


; bz, 
H 2 | In 
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In one caſe, however, cuſtom auth. 33 
rizes us to uſe which with reſpect to per Peats 
Jons; and that is, when we want to di-. contr- 
tinguiſh one perſon of two, or a particy mar) 
lar perſon among a number of other, WW" all 
We ſhould then ſay, Which of the two, 9 uſed, 


which of them, is he or ſhe ? Th 
. That is alſo uſed as a relative, inſteal e 
of who or which ; as the man that [fy te ſan 
whom] 1 loved. The houſe that [ for which PI 
I have built, In which caſe it is indeclin- . 
able; as The men that I feared. 1 
The pronouns that, and who, or whith yy 


may often be uſed promiſcuouſly ; but af. 
ter an adjective, eſpecially in the ſuper. 
tive degree, who or which cannot be ad- 
mitted, The followers of Catiline were ii 
molt profligate, which could be called ai 
of the moſt corrupt city of the univer| 
Riſe and Fall of antient Republicks, p 
282. Lord Henry Sidney was ore & tk 
wiſeſt, and moſt active governs whon 
Ireland had enjoyed for ſeveral years. Hume! 

_ Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 415. The ableſt ni 
niſter whom James ever poſſeſſed: Ib. vd 
6. p. 10. Rumours continually prevailed! 
the camp, that the adverſe Faction in In 
don were making great Preparations to ori 
throw all which had been yielded in favul 
of the army. Macauly's Hiſtory, vol. 
8 8 e P- 335 
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p. 335. This conſtruction, which ap- 
rears to me very aukward (though not 
contrary to the rules of any Engliſh gram- 
mar) is generally uſed by this writer ; but, 
in all theſe caſes, that ſhould have been 
uſed, Wn 

The pronoun that alſo follows the ſame 
more naturally than who or which. He 7s 
tle ſame man that you ſaw before. But if 
z prepoſition mult precede the relative, 
there is a kind of neceſſity to replace who 
or ich; becauſe the pronoun that does 
not admit of ſuch a conſtruction. His 
ubjects looked on his fate with the ſame in- 
difference, to which they ſaw him totally 
abandened. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 52. 
Who is uſed in a very peculiar manner 
in one 7 phraſe; as who ſhall jay, 
I e. as if one, or ſome perſon Id ſay. 

When, 1n the = ns NE 2 
the relative 29 has been underſtood, it 
s aukward to introduce it towards the 
nd of the ſentence. The Scots, without 
head, without union among themſelves, at. 
tacked, all of them, to different competitors, 
viſe title they had, raſhly ſubmitted to the 
en of this foreign uſurper, and who 
lere thereby reduced to an abſolute dependence 
on kim, could only expect by reſiſtance, to 
wail upon thiemſelues and their poſterity, a 

08 2 more 


ſeries of clauſes, relating to the ſame an. 


Hhrink of deſtruction, loft. nothing. Univer. 
ſal Hiftory, vol. 25. p. 117. 


* to objeclive caſe, which Dr. Lot 
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more grievous, and deftrufive ſervi lac. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 262. 

- Whatever relative be ufed, in one of 


tecedent, the ſame ought to be uſed i 
them all. It 1s remarkable, that Holland 
againſt which the war was undertaken, ail 
that, in the very beginning, was reduced t ll 


It ought 
to . "_ and which in the very ben 
ning. 


m. . tie Guige Caſes o Fromu. 


I prefer the term oblique e caſe of D: 
uſes. By the old grammarians, the nom: 
native caſe was called rectus, being com. 
pared to a line ſtanding upright; and al 
the other caſes, being formed by inexians 
or bending from it, were called bit, 
Now the chjectiue caſe can only ſtand tot 
the accnſative, in which the object of a 
affirmative ſentence is put; but c 
comprehends. other relations, and oth 
caſes, in which this form of the pronoun 
is uſed; 3 as, of me, to me, from me. 
Contrary, as it evidently 1 is, to the ant 
logy of the language, the nominative cat 


1 15 
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s ſometimes found after verbs and pre- 
| olitions. It has even crept into writing. 
The chaplain intreated my comrade and I to 
dreſs as well as poſſible. World diſplayed, 
vol. 1. p. 163. He told my Lord and I. 
Fair American, vol. 1. p. 141. This 
au aukward conſtruction is conſtantly ob- 
„ ſerved by the author of this romance. On 
re. the other hand, he ſometimes uſes. the 
ohr ll oblique caſe inſtead of the nominative. 
1. father and him have been very intimate 
ne. Ib. vol. 2. p. 53. This laſt is a 
French conſtruction 
mn In one familiar phraſe, the pronoun 
me ſeems to be uſed in the nominative, 
and, as it were, in the third perſon too; 
but the pronoun and the verb make but 
one word. Methinks already I your tears 
ſaruey. Pope. The word - methought is 
alſo uſed with reſpect to time paſt ;. and 
even methoughts, Female F oundling, vol. 
I. p. 30. 11 
The nominative caſe is uſed by Shake - 
ſpeare for the oblique, but it ſeems to be 
in a droll humorous. way. To. poor we 
thy enmity 1s moſt apikal, 1, e. to us poor 
wretches. 
The pronoun whoever vad verw 
have ſometimes a double conſtruction, in 
imitation of the French idiom. Elzabeth 


ni X 
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publickly threatened, that ſhe would have the 
Head of whoever had adviſed it. Hume, 
He offered a great recompenſe to whomſoever 
would help him to a fight of him. Ib. 

The pronoun whoever, ſeems, ſometimes, 
to require two verbs; and if only one ſol. 
low, there ſeems to be a defect in the 


ſentence. They frequently omit a Porjemon 


Juice, whereof whoever drinks, that perſon's 


brain flies out of his noſtrils. Swift's Tale 


of a Tub, p. 60. | 

All our grammarians ſay, that the no. 
minative caſes of pronouns ought to follow 
the verb ſubſtantive as well as precede it; 
yet many familiar forms of ſpeech, and 
the example of ſome of our beſt writers, 
would lead us to make a contrary rule; or, 
at leaft, would leave us at liberty to adopt 
which we liked beſt. Are theſe the houſes 
vou were ſpeaking ef? Yes, they are them. 
Who is there? It is me. It is him, &c. 
It is not me you are in love with. Addiſon: 


It cannot be me. Swift. To that which 


once was thee, Prior. There is but me 
man that ſhe can have, and that is me. 
Clariſſa. | | 

When the word if begins a ſentence, it 
ſeems pretty clear, that no perſon, whole 
attention to artificial rules did not put a 


ſenſible reſtraint upon his language, would 


ever 
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eyer uſe the nominative caſe after the verb 
6% le. Who would not ſay, F it be me, 
rather than F it be I. 

The word become is à verb neuter, as 
well as the verb fo be; and I think that 
no perſon, who reads the following ſen- 
tence will queſtion the propriety of the 
uſe of the oblique caſe after it. By ima- 
gination wwe place ourſelves in his ſituation, 
we concei re ourſelves enduring all the ſame 
ferments, wwe enter, as it were, into his body, 
end become, in ſome mea ſure. him, and from 
thence form fome idea F his ſenſations, and 
even feel ſomething which, tho weaker in 
degree, is not altogether unlike them. Smith's 
Moral Sentiments, p. 2. 3 
It is, likewiſe, ſaid, that the nomina- 
tive caſe ought to follow the prepoſition 
tan; becauſe the verb 75 be is underſtood 
after it; As, You are taller than be, and 
not taller than him; becauſe at full length, 
it would be, Jou are taller than he is; but 
ſince it is allowed, that the oblique caſe 
ſhould follow prepeſitions ; and ſince the 
comparative degree of an adjective, and 
the particle than have, certainly, between 
them, the force of a prepoſition, expreſſing 
the relation of one word to another, they 
0ugit to require the oblique caſe of the 
pronoun following; fo that greater than 

| me 
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me, will be more grammatical than greater 
than I. Examples, however, of this con- 
ſtruction, occur in very good writers. 
The Feſuits had more intereſts at court than 
him. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 9. p. 141. 
Tell the Cardinal that T underſtand poetry 
better than him. Ib. vol. 8. p. 187. 4 
inhabitant of Crim Tartary was far more 
happy than him. Ib. vol. 6. p. 8g. 
Perhaps theſe authorities, and the uni- 
verſal propenſity which may be perceived 
in all perſons, as well thoſe who have had 
a learned and polite education, as thoſe 
who have not, to theſe forms of ſpeech, 
may make it at leaſt doubtful, whether 
they be not agreeable to the true Engliſh 
idiom. It appears to me, that the chief 
obje&ion our grammarians have to both, 
theſe forms, 1s that they are not agreeable 
to the idiom of the Latin tongue, which 
is certainly an argument of little weight, 
as that language is fundamentally different 
from ours : whereas thoſe forms of ex- 
preſſion, . are perfectly analogous to the 
French, and other modetn European Jan- 
guages. In theſe the ſame form of a 
pronoun is never uſed both before and 
after the verb ſubſtantive. - Thus the 
French ſay, c' moi, cg lui; and not 
Ceſt je, Ceſt ih , : | 
| „ Some- 
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tr Sometimes, in imitation of the French, 

n- the Engliſh authors uſe the oblique caſe | 
8. for the nominative. His wealth and him [| 
an Wl bid adieu to each other. | 

LI, In ſeveral caſes, as in-thoſe above- 

ry mentioned, the principles of our language 

An are vague, and unſettled. The cuſtom of 


ſpeaking draws one way, and an attention 
to arbitrary and artificial rules another, 
Which will prevail at laſt, it is impoſlible 


ed to ſay. It is not the authority of any one 
ad Wl perſon, or of a few, be they ever ſo emi- 
ſe nent, that can eſtabliſh one form of ſpeech 
h, in preference to another. Nothing but 
er the general practice of good writers, and 
ſh good ſpeakers can do it. | Es 
ef When the pronoun precedes the verb, 
th or the participle by which its caſe is deter- 
le mined, it is very common, eſpecially in 
h converſation, to uſe the nominative caſe 
t, where the rules of grammar require the 


nt WM oblique. As, Who is this for? Who 
x- WH ſhould I meet the other day but my old friend. 
je Spectator N® 32. This form of ſpeak- 


1- ing is ſo familiar, that I queſtion whether 
a grammarians ſhould not admit it as an 
d exception to the general rule. Dr. Lowth 
e ſays, that grammar requires us to ſay, 


t. Whom doyou think me to be. But in con- 


4 w 
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verſation we always hear, Who * Ja 
Zhink me to . 


SECTION v. 
VERS 


| 8 Ir 
I. Of Verbs in general. trar) 
HERE is a peculiar ſolemnity in = 
the termination tk of the third per. Y 
ſon ſingular. of the preſent tenſe of verbs, pon 
owing, perhaps, to its being more antient 5 Y 
than the termination s, which is a cor- >" 
ruption of ½, and which is now become c 
more familiar. He Ioveth righteouſneſs, au 5 
hateth iniquity. Hath and doth are, for ers 
this n, more ſolemn than has and 3 
dces. 
Some of our later writers, uſe certain 3 


neuter verbs, as if they were tranſitive, for 
putting after them the oblique caſe of the Fe 
pronoun, which was the nominative caſe 0 
to it, agreeable to the French conſtruction 307 
of reciprocal verbs; but this cuſtom is ſo fira 
foreign to the idiom of the Engliſn tongue, 15 
that I think it can never take generally 95 . 
Repenting him of his dęſgn. Hume's 51 
Hiſtory, wol. x. p- 56. The king ſan ſhip 
found reaſon to repent him of his oo” b. 5 
ur 


FC 
laß dangerous enemies. Ib. vol. I. p. 121. 
The lords did not fail to enlarge 
themſelves on the ſubject. Macaulay's Hit- 
tory, vol. 3. p. 177. The nearer his mili- 
tary ſucceſſes approached him to the - throne. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5- p. 38g. 

In the following ſentences, on the con- 
trary there is a want of the reciprocal 
form; a verb active and tranſitive being 
: uſed as a verb neuter. Providence gives 
u n2tice, by ſenſible declenſions, that we may 


Jou 


', diſengage from the world by degrees. Col- 
nt IO ' | 
Wi i. e. diſengage ourſelves. 
” On the other hand, verbs neuter are 
otten uſed as if they were active and 
\ Ml ffanſicive, without being uſed in a rect- 
d procal conſtruction. Henry knew, that an 
excommunication could not fail of operating 
e maſt dangerous effects. Hume's Hiſt. 
k vol. 2. p. 165. Bargaining their prince 


for money. Ib. vol. 7. p. 80. With aview 
WM 7 enterpriſing ſome new violence. Ib. p. 
387. All cauſes, with regard to the Teve- 
nue, are appealed ultimately to the magi- 
ſirates. Hume's Political Eſſays, p. 258. 
A parliament "forfeited all thiſe who had 
borne arms againſt the king. Hume's Hiſt. 
vol. 2. p. 223. The practice of forfeiting 
ſhips which had been wrecked. Ib. vol. 1. 


P. 500. | 
© We 
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We have one word, which is uſed as x 
verb in one ſingle conſtruction, but which 
is very unlike a verb in other reſpects; 
I had as lief jay a thing after. him as after 
anther.” Lowth's Anſwer to Warburton, 
1. e. I ſhould as ſcon chuſe to ſay. This is 
a colioquial and familiar phraſe, and i 
not often found in writing. We have ſe. 
veral other remarkable contractions for 
verbs and ſentences. Grod, my Lord, cm. 
ider with yourſelf, the difficulty of this ſci. 
encc· Law tracts, vol. 1. p. 121. i. e. 
T beg of yuu, my Lord The phraſe is not 
common, and low. wn) 
There is ſomething very ſingular in the 
uſe and conſtruction of the verb ail. We 
Jay, hat ails him, he ails ſomething, or 
lie ails nathing; but not, he ails a fever, 
or a fever ails him. 
It is remarkable, that we have one ſin- 
gle inſtance of a proper imperative mood, 
in the firſt perſon plural; but I believe it 
is not known except in the Yorkſhire dia- 
lect. It is g4, which ſignifies, - let us go, 
Camus, | l 
The old verb Zehoved is generally uſed 
imperſonally, with the pronoun it pre- 
ceding it; but ſome perſons affect to give 
it a proper nominative caſe. In order 1 
reach cur glabe they the (genii) behoved 
, 10 


expla 
blame, 
bound 
jet 


R S8 8 
u have wings. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 16. 


Hh p. 156. that is, it behoved them to have 
. inge. But as this ſignal revolution in the 
er MY criminal law behoved 0 be galling to indi- 


viduals, unaccuftomed to reſtrain their paſſions, 
all meaſures were taken ta make the yore 
eaſy. Law Tracts, vol. 1. p- 96, that is, 
ere neceſſarily galling, or could not but be 
galling. I think this eonftruQtion, which 
is by no means Engliſh, is peculiar to 
di. Scotland. n Kg 10 
The verb 7rks is only uſed imperſonally; 


E. * . . 6 

of Nas, it 77 ks me, which is nearly equivalent 
to it grieves nie. „ 

he In ſome very familiar forms of ſpeech, 


Ve te active ſeems to be put for the paſfive 
or form of verbs and participles. T teach 
„u all 20hat's owing 70 your Queen. Dryden. 
The books continue ſelling, i. e. ubon the ale, 
1. or fo be /oid. It may be fuppoſed, that 
d, WE ffs inſtance is a contracted form of ſpeak= 
it ing, the word ending in ing, being a 
- noun, and the prepoſition being under- 
„ ſtood; ſo we ſay, the braſs is forging, 1. e. 
WM # the forging, or in the aft of forging. But 
dle following ſentences are not to eaſily 
„explained; They are to blame, i. e. % be 
blamed, The books are to bind, 1. e. to be 
hund. In the phraſe, he may be fill to 
ſeek for a thine, the ſenſe ſeems to require, 
x that 


that the ellipſis be ſupplied by 


have found what he was ſecking. 


don i. e. a Pardon was offered 


true ſenſe of a paſſage. During 
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reading 


he may till be in à condition 10 ſeek it, ot 
in a ſtate of ſeeking it, i. e. he may mt ye 


In ſome familiar phraſes, the ſubjeg 
and object of an affirmation ſeem to he 
tranſpoſed. We ſay, He is well read j 
'hiſtcry, when we mean that hiſtory is wel 
read by him. They were afked a queſtion, 
i. e. a queſtion was aſked them. They were 
offered twenty ſhillings, 1. e. twenty ſhilling 
were offered them- They were offered a par. 


to then, 


This inverſion of the nominative caſe, a; 
it may be called, may ſometimes make 
perſon pauſe, a little, before he finds the 


his refs 


dence abroad, he had acquired immenſe riches, 


and had been left, by a friend, 0 leſs tha 


have often been made by good 


eighty thouſand pounds, to take the name i 
Melmoth. Louiſa Mildmay, vol. 2. p. 222, 
When verbs end in 5, ſe, /s, k, p, and 
ſome other letters, the preter tenſe, and 
participles, in the manner in which ve 
generally pronounce words in Engliſh, 
end as if the final letter was f; but it does 
not look well to make any abridgment in 
writing, and much leſs to ſpell the word 
with a f. Theſe contractions, however, 


writers. 


Diſper. 


Pier 


Dare 
vol. 4. 
5295 
p. 305 
Addiſe 
and 4 
Raſſel 
honour, 
tractic 
ture k. 


ah. 


Difreſs. Ib. vol. 2. p. 224. Dropt. Ib. 
p. 295» Cleckt. Ib. p. 297. Aſt. Ib. 


Raſſelas, vol. 1. p 
kmurs. Addiſon. In verſe, this con- 


traction is more allowable ; Rapt into u- 


ture times, the bard begun. Pope's Meſ- 
ah. 


ther modification beſides this one. 


The verb muſt, which was enumerated 
among the auxiliaries, is equally imper- 


fect, and is likewiſe of the preſent tenſe 


only. It is, therefore, improperly intro- 
duced into a ſentence which relates wholly: 


to time paſt, Mult it nat be expected, that 


the king would defend an authority, which: 


lad been exerciſed without diſpute or contro- 
terſy, Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 311. 
The meaning is, might it not have been ex- 
fected. CD 


VERBS ri. 
Nen. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 390 · 


101. 4. p. 408. Tallt. Hume's Eſſays, 


p. 305» Hs face ſtampt upon their coins. 
Addiſon. - Enwrapt in thoſe ſtudies. Pope, 
and Arbuthnot. - E paſt | four months. 

. 28, Heapt ap greater 


The verb - ought is not enumerated + 
zmong the auxiliary verbs, becaule it 
does not connect with the other verbs, 
without the intervention of the particle fo. 
It is an imperfect verb, for it has no o- 


The 
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The preſent tenſe. is improperly uled 
with reſpect to a time, which is mentioned 
as having a certain limited duration; be. 
cauſe the time muſt be paſt or future. 
have compaſſim on the multitude becauſe they 
continue with me, nw, three days. Ir 
ſhould have been, have continued. Indeed 
the verb have is appropriated to this 
very uſe. In the treaſury belonging to tie 
cathedral in this city is preferved arif the 
greateſt veneration, for upwards of fix hun- 
dared years, adiſh, or rather an hexagon bal, 
which they pretend to be made of emerali, 
Condamine's Travels, p. 15. I is at 
Rome, that it is cultiv ated with the greatefi 
ſucceſs, and eſpecially for upwards of a cen- 
tury paſt. Ib. p. 43. 1 remember him 
theſe many years- Engliſh Merchant. 


An ambiguity is occaſioned in our lan-, 


guage when the preter tenſe of one verb 
happens to be the preſent tenſe of another. 
J fell a tree now. I fell daun yeſterday, 
from the verb ts fall. I lay a thing down 
to day: T lay down yefterday, from the 
verb 10 lie. 

The termination e/, 
preter tenſes of verbs, is, at beſt, a very 
harth one, when it is contracted, accorc- 
ing to our general cuſtom, by throwing 


annexed to the 


out the e; as earned, for learnedeft: ; and 


61 «ſpecially, 


Ld 


of Jecilly, if it be n be into 


one ſyllable, as it is commonly pronoun- 
ced, and made learndſt. Some forms of 
the preter t tenſes, where they are always 
contracted in the firſt-perſon, do not ad- 
mit of any more contraction, or the addi- 
tion of any more conſonants to their ter- 
minations; and therefore may be proper- 
ly enough ſaid to have no ſecond perſons 


fingular at all. I believe a writer, or 


ſpeaker would have recourſe to any peri- 
phraſis rather than ſay keptef, or kept, 
which are the only words that can be {up- 
poſed to be the ſecond perſons in the 


tenſe I kept. Or, in what manner would 


the termination of the ſecond perſon be 
annexed to the word dreamed, or, as it is 
generally pronounced, dreamt.. Indeed 
this harth termination / is generally 
quite dropped in common converſation, 


and ſometimes by the poets, in writing. 


V thou that flings (for flingeſt, or fling © 


me floundering from thy. back, F rogs and: 


Mice, line 123. 


Is ͤö —_ 


dy pans nagar ray 8 
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1. o the ConjenStive "I f Verbs, * 

The word had is frequently uſed in. - : 
ſtead of would have, in which caſe it hi 2 f 
all the force of a conjunctive form of: 8 
verb. He had been Diogenes if he had wi yy 
deen Alexander, i. e. would have been, &c 2 
The verb had in this ſenſe precedes its 2 
nominative caſe, and the particle imply. e 
ing doubt or uncertainty is omitted. Had verſo 
he done this, he would have eſcaped, i. e. g 
if he had done this. M land holder uu T 
have been at that expence, had he ict ten Foes 
fure of the ſale of his commoditics. Poſtle we 
thwaite on Commerce, p. 123. mh 

There ſeems to be a peculiar elegance ** 
in a ſentence beginning with the conjunc. 4 
tive form of a verb. Were there 15 ( a 
ference, there would be no choice. Harris' M 
three TFreatiſes, p. 208. Day 

A double conjunctive, in two correſ. dps 
ponding clauſes of a ſentence, is ill is 
more elegant. He had farmed ce g tir leet: 
moſt ſhining charadters of his age, had nt inks: 
the extreme narrowneſs of his genius, in ev! 3 
thing but war, diminiſhed the luſtre of lis hoke 
merits. Hume's Hiitory, vol. 7, p. 25. fp 
The fentence in the common form uc 


e ſo well. Ke 
would not have read near wal 


s. 117 | 
ould have formed, &c. if the extreme nar* 
rnoneſs of his genius, & c. had not, &. 


Had the limitations on the prerogative been, 
in his time, quite fixed, and certain, his in- 
teerity had made him regard as facred, the 


hundaries of the conſtitution. Ib. p. 151. 
Sometimes the particles expreſſing ſup- 


poſition are omitted before the conjunc- 
tive form of verbs, this form itfelf ſuffi- 
ciently expreſſing uncertainty. . Were hoſe 


ters to fall into the hands of ſome ingenious 
perſons. Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, vol. 1. 


p. 5. i. e. If theſe letters were to fall, &c- 


The conjunctive form may take place 


after the adverb perhaps. Perhaps it were 


to be wiſhed, that, in baniſhing from the 
pulpit that falſe taſie, whereby it had been 


|» long debaſed, he had alſo ſuppreſſed the 
cutem of preaching from one text. Smol- 
lett's Voltaire, vol. 9. p. 5 

Mr. Fenſon aſſigns no conjunctive form 
to the preter tenſe: but the analogy of 
the language ſeems to require that both 
the tenſes be put upon a level in this re- 
ſpect. lt ſeems to be uſed with propriety 


oly when ſome degree of doubt or hefita- |. 


tim is implied; ſince when an event is 
looked upon as abſolutely certain, though 
n ſpeaking of it we make uſe of the con- 
unctive particles, &c. the uſual change 

| is 
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of terminations is retained : to give: 
tamiliar example of this; we ſhould ſay, 
in purſuing a perſon, Ve ſhould overtale 
tum though he run; not knowing whe. 
ther he did run or no; whereas upon 
ſeeing him run, we ſhould ſay, Me jhul 
overtake him though he runneth, or ru. 
Almoſt all the irregularities in the con- 
ſtruction of any language ariſe from the 
.ellipfis of ſome words which were origi. 
nally inſerted in the ſentence, and made 
4t regular ; let us endeavour to explain 
this manner of ſpeaking, by tracing out 
the originalelliplis. May we not ſuppoſe 
that the word run in this ſentence is in 
the radica form (which anſwers to the jr. 
Jinitive mood in other languages) requiring 
regularly to be preceded by another verb 
expreſſing doubt or unceitainty, and the 
intire ſentence to be, Ve ſhall overtake 
um though he ſhould run. 
It is an objection, however, to this ac. 
count of the origin of the conjunctive 
form of verbs, at leaſt, an objection a- 
gainſt extending it to the preter tenſe; 
that, if we analize a conjunctive preterite, 
by ſupplying the ellipſis, the rule wil 
not appear to hold, except when the pre- 
ter tenſe and the participle are the ſame, 
as indeed they are in all verbs regularly 
* ; inflected. 


onar 
Would 
ſame 

blame 
employ 
Hiſto 


execut! 


lat it 
Th 

Our fe 

to it, 


beſt w 


he ks 


ve 3 
ſay, 
Lake 
vhe. 
Pon 


ſhall 
J. 


con- 

the 
'igi- 
ade 
lain 

Out 
poſe 
1s in 
e iu. 
ring 
verb 
1 the 
rtake 


8 AC- 
tive 
Jn a- 
nle; 
rite, 
will 
pre- 
ame, 
larly 
Ced, 
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infected. F thou loved, may be render- 
ed, F thou ſhouldęſt have loved, or If thou 
judf loved ; but if thou drew, would be, 
F thou hadſt drawn. 

That the conjunctive form of verbs i hs. 
however, in fact uſed for the auxiliary 
and another form of the verb, is evident 
from a variety of examples. What a 
%% of private and public virtue had been 
opened to us, after the reſurrection of letters, 
if the late Iuſtorians of the Roman com- 
mmcealth, and the firſs of the ſucceeding - 
mmarchy, had come down to us entire. 
Maud have been d makes exactly the 
lame ſenſe. Many acts, which had been 
blameable in a peaceable government, were 
employed to detect conſpiracies. Hume's 


Hiſtory, vol. 5. P. 261+ 1. e. Would have 


been blameable. 


Theſe examples are exactly ſimilar to 
tie following, which is, undeniably, in 
what I call the conjunctive form. T hey 
firmed, that it were injuſtice to deny the 
excution of the law to any individual, i. e. 
tiat it ꝛcculd be injuſtice, &c. 

This conjunctive form of verbs, though 
our forefathers paid a pretty ſeric regard 
ot, is much neglected by many of our 
uy writers. Fe chances to think right, 

E knows not how to convey tus thoughts to 

£4 anolhier, 


* 
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another, with clearneſs and Perſpi cuih. Ad. 

” 

So little is this form Uf verbs attended 
to, that few writers are quite uniform in 
their own practice with reſpect to it. We 
even, ſometimes, find both the forms 6f 
a verb in .the ſame ſentence, and in the 
fame conſtrufion. *1f a man prefer a lit 
of induſtry,” it is becauſe he as an idea of hap: 
_ Pineſs in wealth; if he prefers a life of gaiy, 
it is from a like idea concerning pleaſure 
Harris's three Treatiſes, p- 124. Nora: 
ſonable man, vulether  whig- or tory, can be if 
opinion for continuing the. war, upon the fu 
vt now is, unleſs he be a gainer by it, and 
hopes, it may occaſion ſome new turn f q. 
Fairs at home, to the advantage of his par 
- ty ; or unleſs he be very ignorant of the king- 
dom”s condition, and by what means we lait 
been reduced to'it, 'Swiit's Preface, to the 
Conduct of the Allies. 

Grammatical as this conjunctive form 
of verbs is ſaid to be, by all who write 
upon the ſubject, it muſt, I think, be 
acknowledged, that it ſometimes gives 
the appearance of ſtiffneſs, and harſhne!s 
to a ſentence, That - no pretenſions t9 6 il 
tuftrious a character, ſhould by any me! 
be received before that operation were | 


1 — Swift's Tale of a Tub, p. 1 


1 
8 


N B S. bes 


Fe aud owe little to that ſtateſman, v 

were to contrive a defence, that might leber. 

ſeate the external uſe of virtue. Ferguſon's 

Hiſtory of Civil Society, p. 92. 
Originally, the two forms of the verb 

6% be were uſed promiſcuoully. e be. 

 twekve brethren. ' Geneſis. 


III. OF Participles. 


To avoid a colliſion of vowels, the e 
is omitted before i in participles of the 
preſent tenſe; as, Hue, loving. On the 
other hand, the final conſonant is doub- 
led in the fame caſe; and indeed before 
any other addition to the termination, 
when It is preceded by a lingle vowel, and 
when, if it conſiſt of two ſyllables, the 
accent would be upon the latter of them; 
as, get, getting, 8etteth, forget, forgetting, 
fergettetli. 

Many patticiples, loſing the idea of 
time, which was originally annexed to 
them, become, in all reſpects, mere 
adjectives ; as charming youth, a loving cou- 
ple. A regular farmed ſervitude: Hume's 
Tis Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 105- A formed deſign 
#2 /ubvert the confiitution. Ib. vol. 6. p. 
22 A ſettled defign. Ib. vol. 7. p. 86. 

/ 4 well appointed army. Ib. vol. 7. p. 466. 
| There 
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There is great elegance in ſome of theſe 


adjectives, made out of participles. *. 
In this caſe, the termination ed is com- 4 
monly contracted, and the words are made = 
to end in ; as, time paſt, from paſſed. Ml ;,.; 
Sometimes the termination ed is dropped þ | 
entirely, when the verb itſelf ended int, ¶ xci 


and when the words have wholly loſt thier 
original uſe as participles; as, content, ſed 
correct, corrupt, &c. | h 


Many nouns are derived from verbs, ow; 
and end in #ng, like participles of the WM 
preſent tenſe. The difference between ay 
theſe nouns and participles is often over- i .... 
looked, and the accurate diſtinction of 11 
the two ſenſes not attended to. If I ſay, r 
What think you of my horſe's running 10. br 


day, I uſe the noun running, and ſuppoſe 
the horſe to have actually run; for it is the 
ſame thing as if I had ſaid, WY hat think 
o of the running of my horſe. But if I ſay, 
What think you of my horſe running to-day, 
I uſe the participle, and I mean to aſk, 
whether it be proper that my-horſe ſhould 
run or not; which, therefore, ſuppoſes 
that he had not then run, | LE 
Some of our early poets preſerve the), 

as the” remains of the Saxon ge, prefixed 
to many participles. Thus Spencer writes, 
3Ypight tor pitched, | Df 
Tei | Some 


14 
1 
12 


11 
— E. 


SR 2 - b 
7 8 o_ 
— - 1 * 
Os. — ̃ ͤ on > > 
= 
* 


r 123 

theſe Some of our participles ſeem to have 
been more irregular formerly than they 

ar are now; as, beſides the example above- 
Race mentioned, Spencer, writes /hright for 
ah frrieked. | 
Ipod Formerly the d, which terminates par- 
2h ticiples preterite, was often dropped, 
: er Wl when the verb ended in e. They are con- 
, federate againſt thee. Pſalms. This form of 
the participle is ſtill common among the 


* Scots. They engaged the biſhops to proaunce 
the Gariffen excommunicate, if he remained 
On any longer in the kinzdom. Hume's Hiſ- 
ne tory, vol. 2. p. 341. The word /ttuate, 


c is often uſed, and eſpecially by lawyers; 
4 ) for fituated. Milton ſometimes uſes this 
ui form, as elevate for elevated. 


We As the / paucity of infletions is the great- 

the 

ink eſt defect in our language, we ought to 

„ take advantage of every variety that the 
9 


practice of good authors will warrant; 


Hh and, therefore, if poſſible, make a parti- 
14 ciple different from the preterite of a verb 
* as, a book is written, not wrote ; the ſhips 

| are taken, not took. | 
| This rule, however, has, by no means, 
0 been ſufficiently attended to by good wri- 


ters. E was not wrote on parchment.. 
Hume's Eſſays, p. 262. The court of Au- 
Laas had 1 not Jet wore off the manners of 
the 
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Zhe republick. Ib. p. 182. Zou who have 
forſook them. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 18. 
P- 27. Win have bore a part in the pro- 
Sreſs. Ferguſon on Civil Society, p. 261, 

In ſome caſes, the cuſtom of leaving 
out the u, in the termination of parti. 
eiples, hath prevailed ſo long, that it 
leems too late to attempt to reſtore it, 
Thus the word. broke ſeems almoſt to have 
excluded broken. Whenever a flanding rul 
of law hath been wantonly broke in upm, 
Blackſtone's Commentaries, vol. 1. p. 70, 
Their line of princes was continually broke, 
Hume's Eſſays, p. 302. 

Bolingbroke affects a difference in ſpel- 
ing the preter tenſes and participles of 
verbs, when they are the ſame in ſound 
with the preſent tenſe The late Duke of 
Marlborough never red Xenophon, maſt cer- 
tainly. Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, vol. 1, 
p. 26. I remember. to have red. Ib. p. 68. 
This inſtance is particularly bad, on ac- 
count of the adjective being likewiſe 
ſpelled red. V han chriſtianity has ſpred. 
Ib. p. 92. Mr. Hume ſpells the preterite 
in the ſame manner, Such illuſtrious exam- 
ples ſpred knowledge every where, and begat 
an univerſal eſteem for the iences. Hume's 
Eſſays, A a, 


Boling- 


Bolingbroke, in one place, ſeems to 
alfect a variety in the participles of the 
ame verb, when they happen to come too 


near together: He will endeavour to write 
as the antient author would: have wrote, had 


he writ in the ſame language. Bolingbroke 
on Hiſtory, vol. 1. p- 68- 

The affectation of uſing the preterite 
tenſe inſtead of the participle, which is 
common, I think, in the dialect of Lon- 
don, is peculiarly aukward; as, he has 
came. This has ſometimes crept into 
writing. Jf ſome events had not fell out. 
poſtlethwaite on Commerce, Pref. p. 11. 

Different participles of the ſame verb 
re ſometimes uſed in different ſenſes. 
Thus we ſay, a man is hanged ; bur, the 
cas is hung up. 

There is a remarkable ambiguity | in the 
uſe of the participle preterite, as the ſame 
word may exprels a thing either doing, or 
done, I went to ſee the child areſſed, may 
eiter mean, I went to ſee the child whilit 
they were putting on its cloaths, or r when 
ney were put on. 
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IV. Of the Auxiliary Perbs. 


It is often unneceſſary to repeat the 
principal verb after an auxiliary, when it 
bas been uſed before in the ſame ſentence, 
and the ſame conſtruction. I have read 
that author, but you have not. He ln 
nat plays, as thou doit, Anthony. Shake. 
ſpeare · | „ 
By ſtudying conciſeneſs we are apt to 
drop the auxiliary 2% have, though the Wil (6,11; 
ſenſe relate to the time paſt. I found hin WM both. 
better than I expected to find him. In this Wl this a 
caſe, analogy ſeems to require that we Ml he &; 
ſay, than J expected to have found him. 1. e. Send 
70 have found him then. On the other hand, ll ;, ſuc 
as the time paſt 1s ſufficiently indicated do 7 
in the former part of the ſentence, andi) bn © 
Jud may be ſaid to be indefinite with re. fr 2. 
ſpect ro time, the repetition of the auxi- int ff 
liary will perhaps, by ſome, be thougit and / 
aukward, and unneceſſary. 405. 
In many caſes, however, writers are cer- It 
. rainly faulty in omitting this auxiliary, by th 
T heſe projecutions of William, ſeem to beti paſiv 
nigſt iniguitcus meaſures purſued by the cout il the a 
. during the time that the uje of parliaments uu The | 
faſpended. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. Þ. Ml ſclves 
248, To have been, is what the ns is, 4 
5 this 


PP 
this paſſage requires. The following con- 
atrſation is, in its kind, ſomewhat uncommon z, 
and, for this reafon, J have remembered it 
more minutely than I could imagine. Har- 
ris, i. e. I could have imagined. 
| Notwithſtanding this, when the word 
have occurs more than once in a ſentence, 
it ſeems to embarraſs it, and one of them 
ſeems to be ſuperfiuous; though, both 
of them being uſed in the ſame conſtruc. 
tion, and relating to the ſame time, there 
ſeems to be an equal propriety in them 
both. The following ſentences do not, on 
this account, read well, though they may 
e be ſtrictly grammatical. Hi/tory ' painters 
e. ©5514 have found it difficult, to have invent. 
ed ſuch a ſpecies of beings, when they were oblige 
ed to put a moral virtue into colours: Addi- 
bon on Medals. The girl ſaid, if her maſ- 
ter would but have let her had money, to have 
en for proper advice, and breths, and jellies, 
at Wi and [ch like, ſhe might have been well long 

400. George Villiers, vol. 2. p. go. 
It ſeems not to have been determined 
by the Engliſh grammarians, whether the 
paſſive participles of verbsneuter require 
„the auxiliary am or have before them. 
The French, in this caſe, confine them- 
x ſelves ſtrictly to the former. F ſuch max- 
„, and ſuch praclices prevail, what has 

208 become 
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become of national liberty. Hume's Hiſtor 
vol. 6. p. 254. The French would fay, 
what is become; and in this inſtance, per. 
haps, with more propriety. Yet I think 


we have an advantage in the choice of 


theſe two forms of expreſſion, as it ap. 
ears to me, that we uſe them to expre! 
different modifications of the ſenſe. When 


I ſay, I am fallen, I mean at this preſent 


inſtant ;. whereas, if I ſay, . I have fallen, 


my meaning comprehends, indeed, the 


foregoing ; but has, likewiſe, a ſecret re. 


ference to ſome period of time paſt, az 


ſome time in this day, or in this hour, I hai 
Fallen; implying ſome continuance of 


time, which the other form of expreſſion 
does not. 


The conditional form of the verbs /hal, 


Kc. is uſed with reſpect to time paſt, pre- 
ſent, and future. We ſay, I /hould har 
gone yeſterday, and Iſhauld go to-day, or tr 
morrow ; but the abſolute form I /hal, 
always reſpects time to come.  _ 
Sometimes that form of the auxiliary 
verbs /hall, will, may, and can, which 1 
generally conditional, is elegantly uſedto 
expreſs a very ſlight aſſertion, with a mo- 
_ deft diffidence. Thus we ſay, I ſhui 
think; that is, Tam rather inclined to thin. 
The general report is, that he ſhould * 
| | . al 
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lad in confidence to Clifford, that if he was 
yr the young man who appeared in Flanders 
was really ſon to king Edward, he never 
wud bear arms againſt him. Hume's Hiſ- 
tory vol 3. p. 383. The royal power, it 
ould ſeem, might be intruſted in their hands. 
Ib. vol. 6. p. 217. 5 

The auxiliary verb /h, reverts to its 
original ſignification in its conditional 
form, when if, or any other particle ex- 
preſfing uncertainty, is perfixed to it. I 
bald go, means I ought to go; but if T 
hold ,0, means if it happen that I go. 
This oblervation is Mr. Johnſon's. 

This conditional form of theſe: verbs, 
it the beginning of a ſentence, has often 
the force of a ſtrong wiſh, or imprecation. 
la this ſenie it is generally found in con- 
junction with the word fo. Would to 
heaven, young man, I knew you, Fair 
American, vol. 1. p. 28. that is, by heaven, 
[wh I knew you. But ſometimes we find 
I: without the particle to. Mine Eyes are 
021 nov; would Zopir, thine were too, 
smollett's Voltaire, vol. 25. p. 35. 
Would, that kind heaven had ta'en my. 
ur-tched life. Ib. vol. 28 p. 49. 

Ihe Scots ſtill uſe /hall and will, ſhould 
and 721d, as they were formerly uſed in 
England ; i. e. ina ſenſe quite contrary 

„ K 9 to 
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to that in which they are uſed with us 21 
preſent. Ve would have been wanting . 
ourſelves, if we did continue to pay a ſi. 
Ady, for which there was no neceſſity. Con- 
duct of the Whigs and Tories examined, 
We will therefore, briefly unfold the reaſys 
which induce us to believe, that this natiq 
really enjoyed a confiderable trade before thi 
auſpicious reign. Me will next ſhow what 
thoje difficulties were, under which our com. 
merce laboured under the reign preceding tht 


and, laſily, we will give a ſhort account how 
thoſe advantages aroſe, of which we lat 


been ſince Poſſeſſed. Preceptor, vol. 2. p. 
413. Ey ſuch gradual innovations the king 
flattered himſelf that he would guzetly intri- 
duce epijcopa! authority, Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 6. p. 22. He imagined, that by play- 
ing one party againſt the other, he would 
eaſily obtain the victory over both, Ib. vol. 
8. p. 250. 

In ſeveral familiar forms of expreſſion, 
the word. ſhall ſtill retains its original ſigni- 
fication, and does not mean to promiſe, 


threaten, or engage, in the third perſon, 


but the mere futurition of an event; as, 
This is as extracrdinary à thing as oe ſhal 
ever hear of. This ſenſe is alſo retained 
by our beſt writers in the graveſt ſtyle. 
Whoever will examine the writings 0 1 

| U 
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kinds, herewith this antient ſect hath ho- 
aured the world, ſhall immediately find from 
ihe Holt thread and tenor of them, that the 
ideas of the authors have been altogether 


and blemiſhes, and over/ſights, and miſtakes 
that both the words hal and will might 


age, without any injury to the ſenſe. 
1 this reverſe now, if you pleaſe, into 


Wl tic hands of a muſical antiquary, he ſhall 


I ti! you, that the uſe of the ſhield, being to 
P. /d the body from the weapons of an ene- 
n, it very aptly ſhadows out to us the reſo- 
lation, or continence of the Emperor, Ad- 
„Aion on Medals, p. 3r. 


Hall, in the firſt perſon, is uſed in a ſenſe 


. different from both its other ſenſes. Shall 
[corite, means, Is it your pleaſure that 1 


eld write. Will, in the ſecond perſon, 


Io write. 

When the word will is no auxiliary, 
1 but is uſed by itſelf, ro expreſs volition, 
it is inflected regularly, like other verbs. 
e ſubtle air leſs obedient to thy pow- 


„, wither thou willeſt it to be a miniſter 
; | K 2 to 


* 
- 
rr . 
— + ———— — — — 


arerſant, and taken up with the faults, 
of other writers, Swift. It ſhould ſeem 


be ſubſtituted for one another in this paſ- 


/ When a queſtion is aſked, the verb 


only reverts to its other uſual ſenſe; for, 
ill you write, means, Is it your intention 
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to cur pleaſure, or utility, Harris's three 


Treatiſes, p. 39. 

In aſking a queſtion, the auxiliary verb 
may is ſometimes uſed without any regard 
to its general meaning, but only, as it 
were, to ſoften the boldneſs there might 
be 1n an Inquiry; as, How old may yu be 
&c. , 

When the prepoſition 1% ſignifies in 
order to, it uſed to be preceded by fer, 
which is now almoſt obſolete; at wet 


you out for to ſee. This exactly correſpends 


to the uſe which the French make of 
Per: 

The particle for before the infinitive, 
is not, in all caſes, obſolete, It is uſed if 
the ſubject of the affirmation intervene 
between that prepoſition and the verb. 


For holy per jons to be humble, is as hard, ci 


for a prince to ſubmit himſelf to be guided by 
tutors. Taylor. 

The verb dare is ſometimes uſed with- 
aut the prepoſition 70 after it, as if it was 
an auxiliary verb. Ho durſt defy the 
emnipotert to arms. Milton. % have 


dared defy the wrft. Harris's three Trea- 


tiſes, p- 200. I dare fivear you mk my 
letter Glready long enough. Lady Mon— 
tague's Letters, vol. 1. Pp. 6. I Lad s 
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"This conſtruction, however, does not ſeem 
natural, except in ſuch familiar expreſ- 
fons as I dare ſay, I dare go, and the like. 
t mult, I ſuppoſe, be according to the 
Scotch idiom, that Mrs. Macaulay omits 
it after the verb help. Laud was promoted 
as an uſeful inſtrument, to help carry on the. 
new meaſures of the court. Hiſtory, vol. 


＋ p- 150. 


SECTION Iv. 


Of Adverbs and Conjunctions. 


ANY adverbs admit of degrees of 
compariſon as well as adjectives, 
and for the ſame reaſon ; as, ſoon, ſooner, 
ſaneſt; well, better, beſt; often, oftener, 
ofteneſt. — EN 
In imitation of the French idiom, the 
adverb of place where is often uſed inſtead 
of the pronoun relative, and a prepoſition. 


They framed a proteſtation, where they re- 


peated all their former claims. Hume's 
Hiſtory, i. e. in which they repeated. The 
king was till determined to run forwards in 
tle ſame courſe where he was already, by his 

7 K 3 | pr eci- 
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Preci pitate career, too fatally advanced 
Ib. i. e. in which he was. 

The adverbs hence, thence, and as 
imply a prepolition ; for they ſignify 
From this place, from that place, from wha 
Place. It ſeems, therefore, to be improper 
to join a prepoſition along with them, be. 
cauſe it is ſuperfluous; yet the practice is 
very common. 7 his is the leviathen, from 
whence the terrible wits of our age are ſaid 
to borrow their weapems. Switt's Tale of 
a Tub, p. 10. An ancient author prophe- 
cies from hence. Dryden. Indeed the 
origin of theſe words is fo little attended 
to, and the prepoſition from ſo often vſed 
in conſtruction with them, that the omil- 
ſion of it in many caſes would ſeem ftif 
and diſagreeable. 

We have ſome examples of adverbs 
being uſed for ſubſtantives. In 1687, V. 

nocent the eleventh- erected it into a commu: 
nity of regulars, ſince when it has begun tl 
increaſe in thoſe countries as a reli gicus order. 
Uloa'a Voyage, vol. 1. p. 270. i. e. te 
which time. A little while, and 1 ſhall nt 
ſee you, i. e. a ſhort time. It is worth their 
while, i. e. it deſerves their time and pain. 
But this uſe of the word rather juits fa- 
miliar and low ſtyle. The ſame may be 
ſaid of the phrate, / to do a thing any how, 


4. to 
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i. e. in any manner; or, ſome how, 1. e in 
me manner». Somehow, worthy as theſe 

le are, they look upon public penance as 
diſreputable. Louiſa Mildmay, vol. 2. p. 
$75» > | 
The adverb how is ſometimes uſed in 
a particular ſenſe, implying a negative. 
Let us take care how wwe ſin, i. e. Lit us 
take care that ut do not fin. The ſame 
conſtruction has not, however, always 
the ſame ſenſe. Take care how ye cars 
i. e. in what manner ye hear. 

Sometimes this adverb how is equiva- 
lent ro the conjunction that. It has been 
matter of aſtoniſhment to me, how ſuch per- 
ſons could take ſo many filly pains t9 eſtabliſh 
myſtery on metaphyſics. A on 
Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 175. 1. e. that ſuch 
perſons —— 

Adverbs are more often put for adjec- 
tives, agreeably tothe idiomof the Greek 
tongue. The action was amiſs, the then 
miniiry, Conduct of the Whigs and To- 
ries examined. The idea is alike in both. 
Addiſon on Medals, p. 70. The above 
diſcourſe. Harris's three Treatiſes, p. 95. 
One uſe of the adverb there is pretty 


* remarkable, though common. It is pre- 
* fixed to a verb, when the nominativecaſe 
3 


a follows it; but ſeems to have no meaning 
i 4 what- 
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whatever, except it be thought to givex 
ſmall degree of emphaſis to the ſentence. 
There was a man ſent from God, who! 
name was Jom; i. e. a man was ſent. 

In ſome caſes, two negative particles 


where formerly uſed, as in Greek, where 


we now uſe only one. And this ſtern, 
which is toward the northe, that we «lippen 


- the lode- flerre, ne appeareth not t hem, 


Maundeville, 
When the negative is included in the 


ſubject of an affirmation, a negative mean- 
ing has the appearance of a poſitive one- 
I can do nothing, i. e. I cannot do any thing: 


The words uo and not are uſed varioully 
by our beſt writers, and ſometimes even 
promiſcuouſly by the ſame writer, //hethr 
it be ſo or no. Addiſon. Hence; whe 
ther, in imitation of Catullus, or not, ut 
apply the ſame thought to the mon. 1b. 

There is a remarkable ambiguity in the 
uſe of the negative adjective 75; and [ 


do not lee bow it can be remedied in any 
language. 
than the Engliſh, it is only my known ſen- 
timents that can inform a perſon whether 


If I ſay, 79 lows are better 


J mean to praiſe, or diſpraiſe them. 

It is obſervable, that an anſwer to a 
queſtion, in Engliſh, is rather a contraction 
f a ſentence, expreſſing an affirmative or 
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negative propoſition, and that it does not 


at all depend on the manner in which the 


queſtion is aſked. Whether my friend ſay, 


Are you diſpoſed to take a walk; or, Are 


you not diſpoſed to take a walk if F be 


diſpoſed to walk, I ſay yes; if not, I ſay, 


2 
The word ſ has, ſometimes, the fame 


meaning with alſo, likeuiſſe, the fame ; or 
rather it is equivalent to the univerſal pre- 


noun Je in French. They are happy, we 


art not ſo, i. e. not happy. 


Mr. Hume frequently enumerates a 
great number of particulars without any 


conjunction whatever between any of them. 
This conſtruction, though it very happily 
exprelies rapidity and energy, ſeems to 
have a bad effect in plain hiſtorical ſtyle, 
as it makes a diſagreeable hiatus, and diſ- 
appoints the r. They enacted, that 
nm proclamation ſhould W any perſon of 
his Tawful profſeſfrons, liberties, inheritances, 
trioileges, franchiſes; nor yet infringe any 
(human law, or laudable cuſtom of the realm. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 214. They 
were commanded by Deſſe, and under him by 
inaelet, Stroxxi, Miellrage, Count Rhin- 


Hale. This conſtruction, where great 


numbers of proper names occur, is 


common with this author. 
% come. 
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Sometimes the particles or, and ny, 
-may, either of them, be uſed with nearly 
equal propriety. The king, whoſe charadi 
was not ſufficiently vigorous, nor deciſive, a. 
ſented to the meaſure. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 
6. p. 102. Or would perhaps have been 
better, but ur ſeems to repeat the negs- 
tion in the former part of the ſentence, 
and therefore gives more emphaſis to the 

expreſſien. | | | 3 
The conjunction as is ſeldom uſed but 
in connection with ſome other conjunc- 
tion, or in dependance upon ſome other 
word of the ſentence; but, in one caſe, 
it is uſed ſingly, in the ſame ſenſe as the 
Prepoſition on. The bocks were to hat: 

been ſold, as this day. | 

That is uſed improperly in the folloy- 
ing ſentences, in which the French and 
not the Englith idiom is obſerved. There 
ſolution was nat the leſs fixed, that the ſecre 
Was as yet communicated to uery few, either 
in the French or the Engliſh court. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 474. We will not pre 
tend. to examine diſeaſes in. all their varibu 
circumſtances, eſpecially that they have n 
been ſo accurately obſerved or deſcribed 1 
writers of later ages, as were to be wit. 
Martine's Eſſays, p. 29. Though thus 
urged by the kings friends on this occaſion hu 
Gli 


/ 


any c 
dom 

their 
man, 
theſe 


had. 
a (0, 


* 


ſotot 
dem. 


Ld 
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any connections with the peace, ſecurity and free- 


ws dom the Scots at this time enjcyed; and that 

e ticir propoſal of engaging againſt England l 

0 manifeſtly tended to the utter deſtruction of [ 

vol {eſe b:e/fngs 3 yet the forementioned arguments 1 
een lad ſuch weight with the parliament, that [ 
g. « conmiltce of twenty-four members was em- j 
ce il {ered do provide for the ſafety of the king- | | 


teen dm. Macaulay's Hiſt. vol. 4. p. 377 fi 
In ſeveral caſes we content ourſelves, “ 
but now, with fewer conjunctive particles than | 
our anceſtors did; particularly, we often 
her leave out the conjunction as, when they 
uſed it, after /; and th ule of it in thoſe 
caſes now appears aukward. T his new 
afſciate propyſed abundanc? of theſe againſt 
indulgences, fo as that his doctrines were 
 mbraced by great numbers. Univerſal Hilt. 
vol. 29. p. 01. S that would have been 
much eaſier, and better. 
We want a conjunction. adapted to 
familiar ſtyle, equivalent to ntwithtand- 
ing. Fer all that ſeems to be too low and 
vulgar. A word it was in the mouth f 
every one, but for all that, as to its preciſe 
aud definite idea, this may ſtill be a ſecret. 
Harris's three Treatiſes, p. 5. 
In regard that is ſolemn, and antiquated; 
9:auſe would do much better in the fol- 
lowing ſentence, © Tie French mufick is = 
, a like 
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liked by all other nations. It cannot be other. 
w/e, in regard that the French proſody dif. 
Jers from that of every other country in Fu. 
roße.  Smollett's Voltaire, vol. . p. 306. 
Except is far preferable to other thay, 
T admitted of no effefiual cure, other than 
anputation. Law Tracts, vol. 1. p. goz, 
and alſo to all but. They aroſe in the 
Mining, and lay down at night, pleaſed with 
each other, and themſetves, all but Raſſelas, 
un began to withdraw himſelf from their 
Laſtime. Raſſelas, vol. 1. p. 11. 


SECTION VII. 


Of the Compoſition and Deri vation of 


FX) HEN two words are uſed to com- 
poſe one, in order to make one 
Hame of a thing, they often coaleſce into 
one word, and are writen cloſe together; 
as glaſshouſe, countryman. Sometimes an 
is interpoſed between them, the for- 
mer having been a genitive caſe ; as, 
Herdſman ; originally, Herd's man. In 
other caſes, though the idea be one, = 
: %% 


DERIVATION. ar 


They 
f. words remain quite ſeparate, as country 


EA. gentleman, grammar jchool,. Pendervin caſtle, 


ity gates, & c. Other terms remain in a 
kind of middle ſtate; and the two words, 
not perfectly coaleſcing i into one, are uſu- 

ally joined by 'a hyphen ; as, court-day 


306, 
Han. 
than 


02, 

_ curt-hand, knight-errant, crojs- . 
% but theſe hyphens are now generally omit- 
a, ed. They are moſt uſed to connect 
heir ſome Latin particle to a word; as un- 


conductor, non- electric. It is alſo ſometimes 
uſed after the prefixes re and pre, when 
they are joined to words beginning with an 
, as, re-enter, pre- eminence, &c. The hy- 
phen is alſo ſometimes uſed to connect 
particles to other words, in order to com- 
pound the idea; an unheard. of reſtraint. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 449. Counter- 
project. Swift. Words of this kind are 
ally underſtood, becauſe their meaning 
n- out of compoſition is retained when they 
e ve compounded. Alconqueror as 1 am. 
o mollett's Voltaire, vol. 27. p. 292. 


3 For want of a ſufficient number of 
n terms to expreſs the aſcending and de- 
- ſcending lines of conſanguinity, we auk” 
5 wardly 1 repeat the word great for every 


n generation above grandfather, and below 
* Liandſon, as great great grandfather, great 
1 andſan, &c. 


Prepo- 
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Prepoſitions are often joined to adverbs, 
ſo as to make one word with them; az 


hereabouts, hereafter, herein, &c. but theſe 


words are now ſeldom uſed, except in 


formal and ſolemn ſtyle. 
A very great number of the moſt: 


common and fignificant phraſes in our 


language are made by the addition of a: 


prepoſition to a verb, particularly the 


Saxon monoſy llabic verbs, as toget, tokeep, 


to make, to give, to caſt, to go, to hold, 
&c. In the caſe of theſe complex terms, 


the component parts are no guide to the 


ſenſe of the whole. Thus the common 
idea annexed to the verb give is Joſt in 


the phraſes, to give up, to give out, ty 
This circumſtance contri- 


give over, &c. 
butes greatly towards making our lan— 
guage eculia difficult to foreigners. . 

Notwithſtanding the rules of the com- 


poſition and derivation of words be ever 


ſo well fixed, cuſtom preſcribes how far 
we may take advantage of them; and the 
force of aſſociation of ideas is hardly any 
where more evident, than in the diſagree- 
able ſenſation excited by words, which, 
though perfectly intelligible, 


happened to be adopted by the generali- 
ty of wricers ; and eſpecially when eaſier 
words have happened to ſupply their 

places, 


have not 


Is 


places 
remar 
mond 


ue 
naturd 
Meda 
ror1ty 
Meces 
of me 
uncl 
Amon 
vol. c 
gat. 
The C 
Swift 
men! 
out a 
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aces. A few examples will make this 
remark ſtriking. Damningneſs. Ham- 
nond- Criminouſneſs. King Charles. De- 
irnleſily, Boyle. Candianeſs. South. 7e 
uturalneſs of the thought. Addiſon on 
Medals, p. 84+ Deſcanting upon the value, 
rarity, and authenticalneſs of the ſeveral 
tieces that lie before them. Ib. The ſcience 
F medals, which is charged with ſo many 
unconcerning parts of knxwledge. Ib. 84. 
Ammg other informalities. Hume's Hiſt. 
yol. 4. p. 401. I would be ſuch a diſob- 
ligation to the prince. Ib. vol. 6. p. 74. 
The diſlikers may be forced to fall in with.” 


erbs, 
theſe 
t in 


moſt- 
our 
f a 

the 
tech, 
old, 
ms, 
the 


= Swift. To diſcover its ſpirit and intend- 

5 rent. Law Tracts, Pref. p. 9. With- 
ri. nt am circuity. Hume. Inſtead of pre- 
in. chitate, and precipitately, Mr. Hume 

vrites precipitant. Hiſtorygovol. 8. p. 281. 
n. nnd precipitantly. Ib. p. 291. Allo inſtead 
er br conſaltation, he uſes conſult. Ib. vol. 8. 


p. 65, It would be unnatural, and incom- 
fortable. Law Tracts, vol. 6. p. 125. 


þ - 
m T wnld have been too impopular among 
e. e Saniards. Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, . 


L vol. 2. . Fs 
9 * . . . 

Latin prefixes and terminations do not 
well fuit with Saxon words, and vice verſa. 
Diſiicenc/s. Locke. For this reaſon, diſ- 
dase is not fo good a word as diſquie- 

0 tude, 
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tude, or inquieiude, There are, however, 
| ſeveral exceptions to this obſervation ; 3 as 
the word genuineneſs. , 

J with we had more liberty to intro. 
duce new words, by a derivation analo. 
gous to others already in uſe, when they 
are evidently wanted. We have, for in- 
ſtance, no term to expreſs a perſon who 
underſtands mechanics. A mechanic | IS a 
mere workman. And yet I am afraid 
that mechani/?, which Mr. Johnſon has 
Introduced in this ſenſe, will not be ge- 
nerally adopted. Haring feen what a me- 
chaniſt had already performed. Raſſelas, 
vol. 1. p. 36. 
When there are two eaves from. 
the ſame word, they are apt to * 
by degrees into different meanings; 
cuſtom which tends greatly to 3 a 
language. Thus we uſe the word ad- 
Hein in a literal ſenſe z as when we 
ſpeak of the adheſion of the lungs to 
the pleura ; and we uſe the word adjerence 
in a figurative ſenſe only; as when we 
. ſpeak of the adherence of a people to their 
prince, or to a cauſe. We alſo ule the 
word expoſure in a literal ſenſe, and expy/- 
tion in a figurative one; yet Mr. Hume 
ſays, 4 fountain which has a north expoli- 


tion. Political * 21 
* Though 
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Though both the words propoſal and 
propoſition be derived from the verb pro- 
joſe, we now uſe the word propoſal to dee 
note a thing that is propoſed to be done, 
and propoſition for an aſſertion propoſed to- 
be proved. Some writers, however, and. 
particularly Mrs. Macaulay, in confor- 
mity, perhaps, to the French idiom, uſe 
the latter in the ſenſe of the former. This: 
obſervation was followed: by a propoſition, 
which had been at firſt ſuggeſted, and was 
immediately conſented to by the commiſſioners. 
Macaulay's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 312. 
The Latin word extempore is often uſed: 
without any change, as an Engliſh word. 
Mr. Hume writes extemporary. Hiſt. vol. 
Derivation 1s no certain rule to judge- 
of the ſenſe of words. The word humour=-- © 

jt does not fignify a man of humour. 
There is an inconvenience in introdu- 
cing new words by compolition which: 
nearly reſembles others in uſe before; as, 
ſerve, which is too much like deſerve. 


* SEC» 


3 * 1 6 N . „„ 
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SECTION. YI.” to. 

54 Rot 

Ph a | wel 

Of Attic es | 3 

RTICLES are, ſtrictly 05 an 
jectives, as they neceſſarily require nan 

a noun ſubſtantive to follow them, the IM .. 


ſignification of which they ſerve to limit 
and aſcertain, as all adjectives tes + 

In ſome fow caſes, after the manner 65 
of the French, we prefix the definite at- 


8 | in! 

p ticle the to the names of towns; -as, the 
nev 
Hague, the Harannal, the Devijes. je. 
Proper names, when they are uſed if .,;. 


common ones, may have an article. Ou felt 
would take him to be an Achilles. Devil 
| upon Crutches. | the 
| The article a-is made more emphacica 


by the addition of the adjective certain. 1 
A certain man had two fois. Luke. But fer 
this does not ſeem to ſuit proper names. go” 
At laſt, a certain Fitzgerald appeared. 326 


 Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 161. Vie © \ 
Fitzgerald would have been better. Fre 

In uſing proper names, we generally adj 
have recourle to the adjective. one, to pen 
1 them. If I tell my friend, gve 


have ſeen one Mr. Roberts, 1 ſuppole Me 7 
f 


he 


ARTICLES. =”. 
Mr. Roberts that I mean to be a ſtranger 


to him; whereas, if I ſay, I have ſeen Mr. 


Roberts, I ſuppoſe him to be a perſon 
well Known. Nothing ſuppoſes greater 
notoriety than to. call a perſon ſimply 


Mr. It is, therefore, great preſumption, 


or afſectation, in a writer, to prefix his 
name in this manner to any performance, 
as if all the world were well acquainted 
with his name and merit. 

In general, it may be ſufficient to pre- 
fix the article to the former of two words 
in the ſame conſtruction; tho? the French 
never fail to repeat it in this caſe. There 
were many hours, both of the night and day, 
which he could ſpend, without ſuſpicion, in 
ſolitary thought. Raſſelas, vol. 1. p. 23. 
t might have been, F the night, and of 
the day. And, for the fake of emphaſis, 
we often repeat the article in a ſeries of 
epithets. He hoped, that this title would 
lecure him a perpetual, and an independent 
athcrity. Hume' s Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 
. 

Ve ſometimes, after the manner 4 the 


| ranch repeat the ſame article when the 


adjective, on account of any clauſe de- 
pending upon it, is put after the ſubſtan- 
tive. "Of all the conſiderable governments 
among the Alps, a commonwealth is @ con- 

 & 2 ftitution. 
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Pitution, the moſt adapted of am to the po. 
verty of thoſe countries. Addiſon on Medals, 


With ſuch a ſpecious title, as that of Blond, | 


which -with the multitude is always the clain, 
the frongeſt, and mot eafily comprehended. 
Ib. p. 235. They are not the men in the 


nation, the moſt difficult to be replaced. 


Devil upon Crutches. 


| We ſometimes repeat the Article, when 
the epithet precedes the ſubſtantive. He 


was met by the worſhipful the magiſtrates. 
It ſhould ſeem, that as a without » is 


prefixed to a conſonant, it ought to ſuffice | 


before an h that is ſounded, which is, ge- 
nerally, equivalent to a conſonant ; yet 
many writers prefix an to words beginning 
with that letter. 
Commentaries. Beings of an higher order. 
Raſſelas, vol. 1. p. 112. | 

Alis ſometimes put for every; as in 
ſuch phraſes as theſe, a hundred a year, 


1. e. every year; or for one, as when we ſay, 


ſo much a dozen, a pound, & c. A Hu. 
dred men a day died of it. Hume's Hit- 
tory, vol. 5. p. 8. The French always 


uſe the article e in this conſtruction. It 
appears, however, that the article a, which, 
in many caſes, ſignifies one, ſhould not be 
prefixed to words which expreſs a great 


number, yet cuſtom authoriſes this uſe of 
| it 


An half. Blackſtone's 


ners wh 


it. Liable to a great many inconveniencies. 


Tillotſon. Many 4 man, i. e. many times a 
man. 


A nice diſtinction of the ſenſe is ſome- 5 


times made by the uſe or omiſſion of the 
article a. If I ſay, he behaved with a 


little reverence, my meaning is poſitive. 5 


If I fay, He behaved with little reverence, 
my meaning is negative; and theſe two 
are by no means the ſame, or to be uſed 


in the ſame caſes. By the former I rather 


praiſe a perſon, by the latrer [ diſpraiſe 


him. 


For the ſake of this A which is 


very uſeful one, we may better bear the 


ſeeming impropriety of this article a be- 


fore nouns of number. When 1 ſay there 
were few men with him, I ſpeak diminu- 
tively, and mean to repreſent them as in- 
conſiderable. Whereas, when I ſay There 


were a few men with him, I * in- 


tend to make the moſt of them. 


Sometimes a nice diſtinction may be 


made in the ſenſe by a regard to the 


poſition of the article only. When we ſay, 
half a crown, we mean a piece of money of 
one half of the value of a crown; but 


when we ſay a half crown we mean a 


half crown piece, or a piece of _— 


3 


1 2 OE OY 


_ 
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of a certain ſize, figure, &c. Two ſhil. 


lings and fix pence is half a crown, but 
not a half crown. 


The article the is often elegantly pur, 


after the manner of the French, for the 
pronoun poſſetfive. As, he locks him full 


in the face, i. e. in his face. That awful | 
Majeſty, in whoſe preſence they were to | 
ſtrike the forehead on the ground, i. e. 
their foreheads. Ferguſon on Civil Society, | 


Þ- 390- 


Some writers, according to the ſame | 


idiom, drop the article the before titles, 
and write (for they would not ſay) preface, 
introduction, - dedication, &c. inſtead of, the 


preface, the introduction, the dedication, &c. 
which 1s the true Engliſh idiom. 
In applying the ordinal numbers to 


a ſeries of kings, &c. we generally inter- 
poſe the article the between the name 
and the adjective exprefling the number, 


as, Henry the fir fs, Charles the ſecond ; but 


* writers affect to tran pole theſe words, 
and place the numeral adjedive rt. 


Tie firſt Henry. Hume's Eliſtory, vol. 1. 
p. 497. This conſtruction is common 
with this writer, but there ſeems 10 be 


a familiarity and want of dignity in it. 


T he : 


AA RT Tc LES. i or 


effect, in diſtinguiſhing a perſon by an 
epithet; as it gives us an idea of him, 
as being the only perſon to whom it can 


be applied. In the Hiftory of Henry the 


fourth, by father Daniel, we are ſurprized 
at not finding him the great man. Smollett's 
Voltaire, vol. 5. p. 82. I own, I am 
iften ſurprized you ſhould have treated fo. 
cldly, a man, ſo much the gentleman. Fair 
American, vol. I. p. 13. Sometimes this 
ſame article is uſed in converſation, with 
a peculiar kind of emphaſis, ſimilar to the 
cales above-mentioned ; as, He was never 
the man, that gave me a pemy in bis whole 
life. 
y hen a word is in ſoch a ſtate, as that 
it may, with very little impropriety, be 


conſidered, either as a proper, or a com- 


mon name, the article he may be prefixed 
to it or not, at pleaſure. The Lord Darnly 
was the perſon in whom moſt men's wiſhes 
centered. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. p- 87. 
[rd Darnly would have read juſt as well; 
and this form is more common, the word 
lurd being generally conſidered as part of 
the proper name. 

Formerly, the article the was prefixed 


to the pronoun relative, In the * 


Corinthians. 
7 For 


The article the has, ſometimes, a fine 


— « f N 
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For the greater emphaſis, degrees of 
compariſon frequently take this article, 
The oftener I read this author, the more 
I admire him. I think his ſtyle the beſt J 
xr read, „ 

In a variety of phraſes, in which the 
ſenſe is abſtract, or the ſentence . contract. 
ed, articles are omitted. As, he went | 
on foot, or on horſeback. In many of, theſe 
caſes, it is not improbable, but that the 
articles were uſed originally; but were 
dropped when the phraſes became fami- 


| liar. Thus by ſea, by land, on ſhore, &c. 
might have been, by the ſea, by the land, 


on the ſhore, &c. When ſuch phraſes as 


| theſe are very familiar, we do not expect 


an article, and are rather diſappointed 
when we find one. The half-learned man, 
relying upom his ſtrength, ſeldom perceives his 
Wants, fill he finds his deception paſt a cure. 
Hiftory of England in Letters, vol. 1. 
Pp. 41. We generally ſay, paſt cure. When 
words are uſed, in this manner, without 
any article, it is a pretty ſure hgn, that 
they are, or have been, in frequent vie, 
The rights and immunities of holy church. 
Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 12 
When the names of things are ſo c#- 
cumſtanced, that articles, and other maik 


ally 


„ Ae 133 
ally omit them, eſpecially in n 
A familiar example of this we may ob- 
ſerve in perſons ſpeaking to children, who 
generally ſay, nurſe, pappa, or mamma; 
and ſeldom your nurſe, your pappa, or your 
mamma ; becauſe the child has no idea of 
any nurſe, &c. beſides his own. h 
In many other caſes, the articles ſeem 


| to be omitted where we can diſcover no- 


thing but a mere ellipſis; as no reaſon 
can be ſeen for the omiſſion, except 'that 


it has a little more conciſeneſs or energy. 
Thus we ſay, Have you trout in this river, 


i. e. have you any ef that ſpecies of fiſh which 


is called trout. Nithing is ſo dangerous, as 
to unite two perſons ſo clijely, in all their 
intereſts and concerns, as man and wife, 


without rendering the union ent! re and total. 
Hume's Eſſays, p. 259. He was fired 
with the defire of doing fomething, tho he 
knew not yet, wit 1 diftinctneſs, either end 


or means. Raſſelas, vol. 1. p. 22, In 


the former of theſe ſentences, the words 
a man and his wife would have conveyed 


the fame idea, and m the fame extent, as 
man and wife; for the meaning of both is 
preciſely, any man and his wife. In the 


latter ſentence, the end and the means would 


have expreſſed the idea very completely, 


 lince 
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ſince only one particular end or meang 

was intended. | | 

In the following ſentence an univerſality 
ſeems to be aimed at by the omiſſion of 

the article, which the ſenſe hardly requires. 


The: pope found himſelf entitled to the poſ 


 ſeſfim of England and Ireland, on account of | 


the hereſy of prince and people. Of the 
prince would have been better. In ſome 


caſes, however, there ſeems to be a pecu- | 
liar elegance in adopting the univerſal 


ſenſe of the word, by omitting the article 
when it might have been uſed with pro. 
priety enough. If the young man who ab. 
peared in Flanders was really ſon to king 
Edward, he never would bear arms again|i 
him. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 383. 
Perhaps the following ſentence is rather 


more elegant by the omiſſion of the ar- 
ticle. I /ſpect, that from any keight where | 
life can be ſuſported, there may be danger f 


too quick deſcent. Raſſelas, vol. 1. p. 39. 
Too quick a deſcent is more common. 


In many caſes, articles are omitted in | 


common converſation, or in familiar ſtyle, 
which ſeem to havea propriety inwriting, 
or in grave ſtyle. At worſt, time might 


be gained by this expedient. Hume's Hiſto- | 
Af the worſt might 


Ty, vol. 6. p. 435. . 
= aye 


A 


proj 
mak 
ſubj 
the 

of t 
To 

verb 
tio 
duc 
of c 
care 
of {i 
tle 
rally 
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have been better in this place: In very 
familiar ſtyle we ſometimes drop the arti- 
de after it has been frequently uſed. Give 
ne here John Bapti/ſPs head. There would 
have been more dignity in ſaying, John 
the Baptiſts head. 


SECTION IX. 
f the Uſe of Prepoſitions, 
A LL that 1 have done in this difficult 


1 part of grammar, concerning the 
proper uſe of prepoſitions, has been to 
make a few general remarks upon the 
ſubject; and then to give a collection of 
the inſtances, that have occurred to me, 
of the improper uſe of ſome of them. 
To make a grammar complete, every 
verb, and adjective, to which theſe prepo- 
tions are ever ſubjoined, ought to be re- 
duced into tables; in which all the variety 
of caſes in which they are uſed, ſhould be 
carefully diſtinguiſhed. The greateſt part 
of ſuch tables, however, would be of lit- _ 
tle uſe to Engliſh men, who are gene- 
ally accuſtomed to the right prepoſition; 
_ and 
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and who will be chiefly liable to make 
miſtakes where others have been miſtaken 
before them; and a conſiderable number 
of theſe caſes IJ have noted. | 

Different relations, and different ſenſes, 
muſt be expreſſed by different prepoſi- 
tions; tho' in conjunction with the fame 
verb or adjective. Thus we ſay, to con. 
werſe with a perſon, upon a fſabject, in a 
houſe, & c. We alſo ſay, we are diſappointed 
Of a thing, when we cannot get it; and diſ- 
appointed in it, when we have it, and find 
it does not anſwer our expectations. But 
two different prepoſitions muſt be impro- 
per in the ſame conſtruction, and in the 
fame ſentence. The combat between thirty | 
Britons, againſt twenty Engliſh. Smollett's 
Voltaire, vol. 2. p. 292. 
In ſome caſes, it is not poſſible to ſay 
to which of two prepoſitions the preference 
is to be given, as both are uſed promiſ. 
cuouſly, and cuſtom has not decided in 
favour of either of them. We ſay, expert 
at, and expert in a thing. Expert at finding 
a remedy for his miſtakes. Hume's Hitt, 
vol. 4. p. 417. We ſay, diſapproved of, 
and diſapproved by a perſon.  Diſapproved 
by eur court, Swift. It is not 1mpro- 
bable, but that, in time, theſe different 
conſtruct tions may be appropriated to dit- 
ferent 


E 
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ferent uſes. All languages furniſh exam- 
ples of this kind, and the Englith as many 
as any other. 

When prepoſitions are ſubjoined to 
nouns, they are generally the ſame which 
are ſubjoined to the verbs, from which 
the nouns are derived. Fohn, ſhewing the 
ſame diſpoſition to _ over his ſubjefts. 
Hume's Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 74. i. e. 10 ty- 
rannixc over his ſubjects. 

When a word ending in ing is preceded 
by an article, it ſeems to be uſed as a 
noun; and therefore ought not to go- 
vern another word, without the inter- 
vention of a prepoſition. By blackening 
his fame, had that injury been in their power, 
they formed a very proper prelude to the mur. 
dering his pern. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. 
p. 117. In this conſtruction, the word 
murdering is evidently a particle of an 
active verb. Qu. alſo, is murdering " 
man's perſon proper? 

The torce of a prepolition is implied | 
in ſome words, particularly in the word 
home. When we ſay, he went home, we 
mean to his own houſe z yet in other con- 
ſtructions, this lame word requires a pre- 
polition ; for we ſay, he went from home. 

Many writers affect to lubjoin to any 
word the prepoſition with which it is com- 

pounded, 
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pounded, or the idea of which it implies . 
11 order to point out the relation of. the 
words in a more diſtinct and definite 
manner, and to avoid the more indeter- 
minate prepoſitions of, and to; but gene- 
ral practice, and the idiom of the Engliſh 
tongue, ſcem to oppoſe the innovation. 


Thus many writers ſay averſe from a thing, 


Averſe from Venus. Pope. The abhur- 
_ rence againſt all other ſects. Hume's Hiſ- 
tory, vol. 4. p. 34. But other writers 


ule averſe to it, which ſeems more 


truly Engliſh. Averſe to any advice. 
Swift. An attention to the latent meta- 
phor may be pleaded in favour of the 
former example, and this is a rule of ge- 
neral uſe, in directing what prepoſitions 
to ſubjoin to a word. Thus we ſay dewhe 
upon @ thing, and Mr. Addiſon improperly 
| Jays, poetical imitation, founded in [on] 
natural reſemblance, is much inferior to that 
F painting. But this rule would ſome- 
times mitlead us particularly where the 
figure has become nearly evaneſcent, 
Thus we ſhould naturally expect, that 
the word depend would require from after 
it; but cuſtom obliges us to ſay depend 
up, as well as infiſt upon a thing. Yet 
were we to uſe the ſame word where the 
figure was manifeſt, we ſhould ule the 

| prepo- 
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prepoſition from; as the cage depends from 
the roof of the building. 


of the Prepęſition of. 


Several of our modern writers have 
ſeaned to the French idiom in the ule of 
the prepoſition of, by applying it where 
the French uſe de, tho' the Engliſh idiom 
would require another prepoſition, or no 
prepoſition at all in the caſe; but no wri- 
ter has departed more from the genius of 
the Engliſh tongue, in this reſpect, than 
Mr. Hume, Rictlieu projited of every cir- 
aumſtance, which the conjunTture afforded. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 231. We 
fay profited by. He remembered him of the 
fable. Ib. vol. 5. p 183. The great dif- 
feulty they find of fixing juſt ſentiments. 1b. 
Tre ling of England, provided of every fup- 
of. Ib. vol. 1. p. 206. In another | 
place he writes, provide them in fad and 
rainient. Ib. vol. 2. p. 65. The true 
Englith idiom ſeems to be to provide with 
q thing. It is ſituation chiefly which decides 
of the fortunes and characters of men. Ib. 
vol. 6. p. 283-1. e. Concerning. He found 
* greateſt difficulty of writing. Ib. vol. 
p. 401. i. e. in. Of which, he was 


the a "ey greedy, extremely jredigat, _ ex- 
the fremely 
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tremely neceſſitous. Ib. vol. 4. p. 12. 
He was eager of recommending it to his 
fellow-citizens. Ib. vok 7. p. 161. The 
good lady was careful of ſerving me of 
every thing. In this example with would 
have-been more proper. 
. It is agreeable to the ſame idiom, that 
of ſeems to be uſed inſtead of fer in the 
following ſentences. T he rain hath been 
falling of a long time. Maupertuis? Voy- 
age, p. bo. It might perhaps have given 
me a greater taſte of its antiquities. Addi- 
fon. Of, in. this place, occaſions a real 
ambiguity in the ſenſe. A taſte of a thing N of 
implies actual enjoyment of it; but a taſte En 
for i only implies a capacity for enjoy- NW. 
ment. The efteem which Philip had con. Ib. 
ceived of the ambaſſador. Hume's Hiſtory, MW is, 
vol. 6. p. go. You know the eſteem J 5 late 
of this philoſophy. Law Tracts, vol. 1. be 
Youth wandering in foreign countries, M wo 
With as little reſpect of others, as prudence Ml ten 
of his own, to guard him from danger. An city 
indemnity of paſt fences. Hume: s Hiſtory, ¶ are 
Vol. 5. p. 29. uc 
In the following ſentences, on or upon MI for 
might very well. be ſubſtituted for G Va 
Has totally dependent of the papa! crown. ! 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 71. LiadMl ma 
hold of, Ib. vol. 1. p. 292. We . bee 
uſe 
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) his ing familiar phraſes, which occur chiefly 


The MW in converſation ; to call of a perſon, and i 


> of M await of him. 


ould In ſome caſes, a regard to the F rench 
2 hath taught us to ſubſtitute: of for 
that T he great difficulty they found of fixing 


the | WY ſentiments. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. 
bern p. 63. Curious of Antiquities. Dryden. 


oy. Ina variety of caſes, the prepoſition of 
en ſeems to be ſuperfluous in our language; 
ddi- and, in moſt of them, it has been derived 
real I to us from the French.  Notwith/tanding 


of the numerous Panegyrics on the ancient 


rajre WY Engliſh liberty. Hume's Eſſays, p. 81. 
J0y- WM NMtrelthſtanding of this uniucky. example. 
con. Ib. p. 78. Aukward as this conſtruction 


s, it is generally uſed by ſeveral of our 
later writers. This prepoſition ſeems to- 


word which is only uſed to ſhew the ex- 
ence tent of another preceding word, as, the 
A city of London, the paſſions of hope and fear 
ry, are very ſtrong. It alfo ſeems to be ſuper- 


buous after ſeveral adjectives, which are: 
ſometimes uſed as ſubſtantives, @ dozen f 


of. Lars. Hume's Eſſays, p. 258. 

un. In the following inſtances, it may be a 
— matter of indifference whether we uſe this 
alſo 


prepoſition. or not. To one who conſiders 
| M coolly- 
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12. WM oe of inſtead of on or upon, in the follow- 


be ſuper uous, when it is prefixed to a. 
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coolly of the ſubiect. Hume's Political Ef. 


ſays, p. 141. I can conceive of nithing 1 
more worthy of him. Price. It is ſome- : 
times omitted, and ſometimes inſerted after a: 


worthy: It is worthy cbjervation. H ume's 4 
_ Hiſtory, I thould chuſe to make uſe of my 
it in this caſe. Bur 1 think it had better * 
be omitted in the following ſentence. | 
T he emulation who ſhould ſerve their country 4h, 
beſt no longer ſichſiſts among them, but of hs 
ſhould obtain the moſt lucrative commard. 
Montague's Rite and Fall of ancient Re- WF 
publicks, p. 137. The whole conſtruction 
of this ſentence is by no means natural. 
The meaning of it, when expreſſed at full 
length is, The emulation which conſiſts in I oh 
ſtriving who ſhould ſerve his country, &c. . 
The prepoſition of ſeems to be omitted if 
in the following ſentence, in which it re- 
ſembles the French idiom. Al this, how | 
ver, ts eafily learned from medals, where they 
may ſee likewiſe the plan of many, the miii 
confiderable buildings of ancient Rome. Ad. -.. 
diſon on Medals, p. 23. i. e. of many of = 
the moſt conſiderable buildings, & c. 4 
(His frequently ambiguous, and would 
oftener be perceived to be ſo, did not the | 
ſenſe of the reſt of the paſſage in which it ! 
occurs prevent that inconvenience ; and 
this it will often do, even when this part | 7 
5 | 0 
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of the ſentence, ſingly taken, would ſuggeſt 
a meaning the very reverſe of what is in- 
tended. The attack of the. Engliſh naturally 
means an attack made by the Engliſh, upon 
:thers ; but, in the following ſentence, it 
means an attack made upon the Eng- 
liſh. The two princes concerted the means of 
rendering inefjectual their common attack of 
the Engliſh. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 
114. The oppreſſion of the peaſants" ſeemeth- 
creat, p. 152. is in itſelf quite ambiguous, 
but the ſenſe of the paſſage make the pea- 
ants to be the — not the oppreſ- 
lors. 

Of is uſed in a particular ſenſe in the- 
phraſe, he is of age, the meaning of which. 


is, he is arrived at what rs deemed the age: 
if manned. | 


Of the Prepoſitions to and for. 


Agreeably to hs 1055 and French 
dioms, the prepoſition to is ſometimes 
uſed in conjunction with ſuch words as, in. 
thoſe languages, govern the dative caſe; 
but this conſtruction does not ſeem to ſuit 
the Engliſh language. His ſervants ye are, 
to um ye obey. Romans. And to their 


general's voice they ſoon obeyed. Milton. 


The people of England my congratulate to 
M 2 them. 
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themſelves, that the nature of our govern- 
ment, and the clemency of our kings ſecure 
us. Dryden. Something like this has been 
reproached to Tacitus. 
Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 136. 

To ſeems to be uſed inſtead of for in the 
following ſentences. 
the northern counties. 
1. Þ. 198; 


Hume's Hiſtory, 


for is more uſual in this conſtruction. 


To ſeems to be uſed improperly in the 
His abharrence to 


following ſentences. | 

me ſuperſliticus figure. Hume's Hiſtory, 
5 . 6. p. 323. 1. e. of. Thy prejudice to 
£ cauſe. Dryden. i. e. againff. Cpt. 
quent to. Locke. i. e. upon. T he Engliſh 
Were very different people then to what they 
are at preſent. Smoilett's Voltaire, vol. 1. 


P- 178. 


In compliance to the declaration of the 


Engliſh parliament. 
vol. 4. P. 57. 

In ſeveral caſes, to may be ſuppreſſed; 
but if there be two clauſes of a ſentence, 


Macaulay's Hiſtory, 


in the ſame conſtruttion; it ſhould either | 


be omitted, or inſerted in both alike. 7h 
people fiole his gibbet, and paid it the ſame 
veneraticn, as to his croſs, Hume's Hitt, 


vol, 2. p. 39. 58 


Bolingbroke on | 


Deciding law-ſuits to 


A great change to 5 
better. Hume's Eſſays, p. 133. At leaſt 


ſition- 
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The place of the prepoſition for, might 
have been better ſupplied by other prepo- 
fitions in the following ſentences. The 
worſhip of this deity is extremely ridiculous, 
and therefore better adapted for the vulgar. 
Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 1. p. 203. i. e. fo. 
7; die for thirſt, Addiſon. i. e. of or by, 
More than they thought for [of ]. D'Alem- 
bert's Hiſtory of the Expulſion of the Je- 
ſuirs, p. 132. I thank that virtue is ſo a- 
miable in herſelf, that there is no need for [of 
the knowledge of God, to make her beloved 
and followed. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 1. 
p. 30. If the party chuſe to inſiſt for upon] 
it, Law Tracts, vol. 1. p. 70. 

The prepoſition for, is uſed in a pecu- 
lar ſenſe in the following paſſage ; and 
prejudices for prejudices, ſome perſons may 
be apt to think, that thoſe of a churchman 
are as tolerable as of any other. Law Tracts, 
vol. 1. p. 184. i. e. if prejudices on all Ader 
te fairly compared. 

Fir is ſuperfluous in the phraſe, more 
than he knows for. Shakeſpear. This is 
only uſed in familiar and colloquial 9 


Of the Prepoſitions with and upon. 


The prepoſition with ſeems to be uſed 


where to would have been more proper in 
M 2 the 
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the following ſentences. Reconciling him- 
; j/ If with the king.  Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 
4. p. 176: Thoſe things which have the 
greateſt reſemblance with each other fre- 
quently differ the moſt. Smollett's Voltaire, 
vol. 3. p. 65. And that ſuch ſelection, and 
rejection ſhould be conſonant with car proper 
nature. Harris's three Treatiſes, p. 205. 
Conformable with. Addiſon. The hiftery 
of St. Peter is agreeable with the ſacred ext, 
Newberry s New Teſtament, 
Other prepoſitions had better have bam 
ſubſtituted for with, in the following ſen- 
tences. Glad with [at] the fight of hofiite 
blood. Dryden. He has os much reaſon 1 
be angry with you as with him. Preceptor, 
vol. 1. p. 10. Converſant with a ſcience, 
Pope. In would have been at leaſt equally 
proper. They could be prevailed with Cupa] 
to retire. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 10. 
la the following ſentence to diſperſe with 
myſelf is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as to excuje 
myſelf. I could not diſpenſe with. myſelf from 
making a Voyage to Caprea. Addiſon. 
The prepoſition with and a perſonal 
pronoun ſometimes ſerve for a contraction | 
of a clauſe of a ſentence. T he-homunculus 
4 endowed with the 2 locomotive porter: 
and faculties with us. Triſtram Shandy, 


4 3 vol. 
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vol. I. p. 5. i. e. the ſame faculties wrth 
which Wwe are endowed. 

The oblique caſe of the perſonal pro- 
nouns is uſed. in conjunction with this 
prepoſition by way of emphaſis, without 
any other addition to the ſenſe, as away 
with thee, get thee gone with thee. 

The prepoſition cx or upon ſeems to be 
uſed improperly in the following ſenten- 
ces. 1 thank you for helping me to an uſe 
(of a medal) hat perhaps I ſhould not have 
thought on [of]. Addiſon on Medals. 
Authors have to brag on ſof ]. Pope. 
Cenſoricus upon all his brethren. Swift. 
perhaps of. His reaſon could not attain a 
thorough conviction on thoſe ſubjects. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 355. A greater quan- 
tity may be taken from the heap, without 
making any ſenſible alteration upon it. 
Hume's Political Eſſays, p. 12. i. e. in. 
Every office of command ſhould be entruſted to 
perſons on Lin] whom the parliament could 
confide. Macaulay's Hiſtory, vol. 3. p- 112+ 

This prepoſition ſeems to be — 
in the following ſentence. Their efforts 
ſeemed to anticipate on the ſpirit, which be- 
came fo general afterwards, Hume's Hiſt. 
vol. 3. p- 5- 

We ſay, to depend upon a thing, but not 
to promiſe upon it. But this 4 we may 


M4 ſafely 
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ſafely ſay, no one could beforehand have 
| promiſed upon. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. 


P. 75. It might have been, have pronijd 


Fhemſetves. 


Of the Prepofi tions in, any and 
Others. 


-The pe in 1s ſometimes uſed | 


Where the French ute their en, but where 


ſome other prepoſitions would be more 


agreeable to the Engliſh idiom. Some 


of the following ſentences are examples 
He made a point of honcur in [of ; 


of this. 
mot departing from his enterprize. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 402. JI think it nec 
ſary, for the intereſt of virtue and religion, 
that the whole kingdom ſhould be informed in 
fome parts of your character. Swift, i. e. 
abut, or concerning. In ſome of theſe 


caſes, in might with advantage be changed 


for to or into. Painters have not a little 
contributed to bring the ſtudy of medals in 
vogue. Addiſon. on the other hand, I 
have found into put for in: engaged 2 
into attempts. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. 
Pp. 162. 


Law Tracts, vol. 1. p. 45. 

It 4s agreeable to the French idiom, 

| chat in is ſometimes put for with. He had 
| been 


To be liable in a c „ 


chang 
efrates 
fiſcati 
Hum 
acqutt 
"oh 
d cx 


of li 
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zern provided in a /mall living by the Duke 


if Norfolk. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 
68. 


In ſome familiar caſes, chen is an el- 
lipſis of this prepoſition. It was e/fcemed 
no wiſe probable. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. 
p. 315. but this conſtruction hardly ſuits 
grave ſtyle. 

In is ſuperffuous in the colloquial phrate, 
he finds me in money and cloaths, &c. | 

The prepotition from had better be 
changed in the following ſentences. The 
eff fates of all were burthened by fines and con- 
tt aliens, which had bien letted from them. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 315. He 
acquits me from mine iniquity. Job. better 
of. Could he have profited from | by] repeat- 
d experiences. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. 
P. 239 
© tÞFrom ſeems to be foperfivons after y- 
bear. He could nut forbear from appointing 
the Pope to be ont of the Ged-fathers. Ib. 
vol. 8. p. 282. 

The prepoſition among always implies 
a number of things; and, therefore, 
cannot be uſed in conjunction with the 

word every, which is in the ſingular num- 
ber, Ii hich is found among every ſpecies 
F liberty. Hume's Eſſays, p. 92. The 
etinion of the « Vance F riches in the and 
| ſeems 
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Jeems to gain ground among every body. 
Hume's Political Eſſays, p. 71. 
There ſeems to be ſome impropriety 


in the uſe of the prepoſition nder in the 


following ſentence. That range &f hills, 


known under the general name of mount Jura. 
Account of Geneva. 


The prepoſition through | is ſometimes 


ſupplied by a very particular conſtruction 
of the adjective long, thus all night long, 


and all day long, are equivalent to, through 
all the night, through all the day. 
Sometimes à is put for in. 


à coming. Lady Montague's Letters, 
vol. I. p. 147. 1. e. in coming. 


SECTION * 


of the Order of Words in a Len- 


tence. 


N adjective ſhould not be ſeparated 
A from its ſubftantive, even by words 
which modify its meaning, and make but 
One ſenſe with it. 4 large enough 2 * 
* er 


8 


But the 
Baſja detains us till he receives orders from | 
Adriample, which may probably be a month | 


ber ſarely. Hume's Political Eſſays, p. 
196. a number large enough. The Inwer 


| fot of people are good enough judges 


of one not very diſtant from them. Ib. p. 
261. Ten thouſand i is a large enough baſe. 
Ib. | 


ſome other properties of things, come af- 
ter the nouns expreſſing thoſe particular 


dimenſions, ” properties. A tree three 


feet thick, A body fiſty thouſand ſtrong. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 242. This 
laſt expreſſion is rather vulgar. 

There is, ſometimes, great elegance, 
as well as force, in placing the adjective 
before the verb, and the ſubſtantive im- 
mediately after it; as, Great is the Lord, 
juſt and true are thy ways, thou king of 


ſaints. It gives a poetical elevation to the 
expreſſion. 


Sometimes the word all is emphatically 
put after a number of particulars com- 
prehended under it, 

Her fury, her deſpair, her every geſture” 

Fas nature's language all. 

Voltaire, vol. 27. p. 274- 
Andition, intereſt, glory, all - concurred. 


Letters — p. 11. Sometimes 


a ſubſtantive, which, likewiſe, compre- 
a the preceding particulars, is uſed 


in 


Adjectives ſignifying dimenſions, and 
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in conjunction with this adjective. Roy. 
liſts, republicans, churchmen, ſectaries, 


ourtiers, patriots; all parties concurred in 
the illuſion. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 


The word ſuch is often placed after a 
number of particulars to which it equally 
relates. The figures of diſcourſe, the point- 


ed antitheſis, the unnatural conceit, the jin- | 


gle of words ; ſuch falſe ornaments were mt 
employed by early writers. Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 6. p. 129. 

By way of emphaſis, the demonſtra- 
tive pronoun his, though in the conſtruc. 
tion of a nominative caſe, is ſometimes 
placed without any verb, after the words 
to which it belongs. A matter of el. 
importance this, in "the conduct of life-- 1 
cannot ſay that I admire this conſtruc- 
tion, though it be much uſed, and par- 
ticularly, if I remember right, by Mr. 
Seed, in his ſermons, + 

Words deſigned to diſtinguiſh, and to 
give an emphalis to the perſonal pronouns, 
which are the nominative caſe to a verb, 
are naturally placed after it. If ye fur: 
give not, every one of. you, his brother his 
treſpaſſes. | 

When a ſentence begins with the words 
all, many, ſo, as, how, too, and rw 

ome 
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fome others, the article a is elegantly pre- 
ceded by the adjective, and followed by 
its correſpondent ſubſtantive. He ſpakłe 
in ſo affectionate a manner. So tall a man I. 
never ſaw before. So profeſſed an admirer 
ef the ancient poets. Addiſon on Medals, 
p. 27 · He is too great a man. 

Moſt other particles muſt be placed be- 
fore the adjectives; as, he ſpake in quite an 
afectionate manner. Such a dark cloud 
overcaſt the evening of that day. Hume's 
Hittory, vol. 3. p. 469, So dark a clud 
would have been equivalent, and in alt 
relpects better. He uas no leſs able a ng 
cialor, than a COUragenus Warrior. S 
kit's Voltaire, vol. 1. p. 181. 

The prepoſition F will not bear to be 


ſeparated from the noun which it either 


precedes. or follows, without a diſagreeable 
effect. The ignorance of that age, in me- 
chanical. arts, rendered the progreſs very 
Pow of this new invention, Hume's Hit- 
tory, vol. 2. p. 445. Being in 19 ſenſe ca- 
pabl: of either intention or remiſſion. Har- 
ris's three Treatiſes, p. 199. The word 
itſelf of God. His picture, in di Nemper, of 
caluimny borrowed from the deſcriptimn cf one 
painted by Apelles, was ſuppoſed to be a ſatyr 
en that cardinal, Walpole's Anecdotes. 
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thoſe authors ever made, of art or of nature, | 
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The country firſt dawned, that illuminated 
tie world, and beyond which the arts cam. 
be traced, of civil ſociety or domeſtic life. 


Raſſelas, vol. 2. p. 32. 


Little explanatory circumſtances are 
particularly aukward between a genitive 
. Caſe, and the word which uſually follows. 


it. She began to extol the farmer's, as ſhe 


called him, excellent underſtanding. Har- 


riot Watſon, vol. 1. p. 27- 
If an entire clauſe of a ſentence 33 


upon a word followed by gf, the tranſpoſi- 


tion is eaſy. Feu examples occur, of princer 
he have willingly reſigned their power. 


Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5, p. 472. If the 


words followed by this particle make a 


clauſe, which might have been omitted, 


and have left the ſenſe compleat, it may 
be inſerted at ſome diſtance from the noun 
on which they depend, as it were, by 

— The nobleſt diſcoveries 


have all been produced by the tranſcendent. 


genius of the preſent age. Swift's Tale of a 


Tub, p. 57. 
The prepoſition: , and the words 
with which it is connected, may often ele- 


gantly precede the verb on which they 


both depend. Tuo months. had now paſ- 


a, and of Fung nothing had been heard- 


Raſ- 
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Raſſelas, wal 2. p. 54. This conſtruction 
s not quite fo eaſy, when theſe words de- 
pend upon a ſubſtantive coming after 
them. He found the place retletle with von- 
ders, of which he propoſed to jolace himſelf 
with the contemplation, if he ſhould never 
- able to accompliſh his flight, Ib. vol. 1. 

32. This conſtruction is properly: 
b rench, and does not ſucceed very well in 
Engliſh. Of the preſent ſtate, whatever: 
it be,” we feel and are forced to confe % the 
miſery. Ib. p. 143. In the former of 
theſe ſentences we thould read, with the 
emtemplation of Which he prop poſed to ſolace 
himſelf. J am glad, then, jays Cyuthio, that 
he has thrown him upon a ſcience, of which 
te has Jong wwijhed to hear the uſefulneſs. 
Addiſon on Medals, p. 12. 
lt is a matter of indifference, with re- 
ſpect to the pronoun ch another, whether 
the prepoſition of be placed between the 
two parts of it, or before them both. We 
may either ſay, they were jealous one of ano- 
ther, or they were jealnus of one another. 

| Whenever no ambiguity will be occa- 
5550 by putting the nominative caſe after 
the verb, this conſtruction makes an ele- 
gant variety in Englith ſtyle. This is par- 
ucularly the caſe in verbs neuter, which 
admit of no gbject of the affirmation, 
e Upn 
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Upon thy right hand ſtands the 


Queen. The 
nominative caſe has always this place when 
a ſentence begins with the particle there. 
Fhere was a man ſent from God, whoſe name 
was - Folm, And generally after then. 
Then came no bim the Phariſees. It may 
often, in other caſes, have this place, and 
even be ſeparated from the verb by other 
words 


cotemporarics. Hume d Hiſtory, vol. 6. 
p. 97. But they are aukwardly ſeparated 
in the following ſentence, Even the fa- 
vage, fill leſs than the citizen, can be made 
to quit that manner ef life, in which he has 
been £ aid. Ferguſon on. Civil my 
14 
i In he. cloſe of a paragraph, the nomi- 
native caſe generally follows the verb, 


even when the ſentence is affirmative. 


nd thus have you exhibited a ſort of a etch 
of art. Harris's three Treatiſes, p. 12. 

But when the nominative caſe is com- 
plex, and conſiſts of ſeveral words, it is 
better to place it before the verb. The 


following ſentence, in which a different 
order is obſerved, is ungraceful. 


An un- 


dertaking, which, in the execution, proved 
as impradticable, as had turned out every 


other of their 9 yet abortive 
ſchemes. 


His character is as much diſputed | 
as is commonly that of princes who. are our 


ſcheme: 
p. 236 
The 
low the 
cedes 1 
would | 
the mag 
tical.cl 
71. 1 
Whe 
a verb, 
25 are 
put be 
words | 
ed, if t 


mpoff 
ſrould b 
Hume' 
mp7 

lle 
after t. 
rogatio 
poſed | 
ſay with 
p. 29. 
Smo!le 


1 le. 


chemes. | Macaulay's Hiſtory, vol. 4- 
th | 

2 L he nominative cafe does not eaſily fok 

bw the verb when the particle nan pre- 

cedes it, He thought that the 'preſoyters 


the magiſtrate, than had ever been the prela- 
tical.clergy. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 
71. than the prelatical clergy had ever been. 

When the nominative caſe 1s put after 
verb, the adverb never, and ſuch others 
35 are uſually placed after the verb, are 
put before them both; and when thoſe 
words begin a ſentence, we are diſappoint- 
ed, if the verb do not immediately follow 


it, Never ſovereign was bleſſed with more 


moderation of temper. Hurc's Hiſt, vol, 
6. p. 389. never was ſovereign. Hence the 
impoſſibility appears, that this undertaking 
ſhould be begun and carried on in a monarchy. 
Hume's Eſſays, p. 755 hence appears the 
impo/rbility. 

Alſo when the nominative caſe is put 
after the verb, on account of an inter- 
rogation, no other word ſhould be inter- 
poſed between them. May not we here 
ſay with Lucretius. Addiſon on Medals, 
p. 29. may we not jay. Is not it he. 
Smo!lett's Voltaire, yoR nd P. 1 5 is it 
we ge. 


e When 
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Not only he found himſelf a priſoner very 
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When a nominative cafe is not py: 
after a verb, it has a ſtill worſe effect to 
place the negative particles before it. 


or a 
if, wh 
cles 
ther he 


narrowly guarded. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. | play 


7. P- 77+ It ſhould either have been, he M Work 
not only found himſclf „or not only did he flay. 
find himſelf. The following ſentence is Hot exp 
fill more aukwardly conſtructed, by the remer 
interpoſition of a clauſe between the no- pritiny 
minative caſe and the verb. Not only The 
the power of the crown, by means of war M ned by 
and Purveyance, was very conſiderable, it vas Wl jiary 1 
alſo unequal, and perſonal. Hume s Bi Hoher 
tory, vol. 7. p. 362- 2 1 
Tze auxiliary verb 45, or did, is neceſ- Novell a8 
farily placed before the nominative caſe, not 5 
when the ſentence begins with neft er, vor, ng Kn 
and perhaps ſome other adverbs. Thi wh: 
rule is obſerved in one part of the follow- he pla 
ing ſentence, and neglected in the other. Nuem 
The difference of the effect will be per- particip 
ceived by every Engliſh ear. Neither Home b 
cenſtable opened his gates to them, nor a0... 
the Duke of Burgundy bring him the ſmall Wi; +, 
affitance, Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 3. P. Addiſor 
266. * „ Je 2 
Buy a very peculiar idiom, the nomina- inferre, 
tive caſe is fometimes put after the verb ill pe 
may, can, &c. when ſurprize is * b. p. 8 


ora beds is reported, &c. the words 
„% ether, &c. being underſtood, as, I 
ider, can he do 1631-6. 4; andy: ne- 
ther he can do it. She demanded of me, could 
| play at cribbage. Swift's Poſthumous- 
Works. i. e. /e demanded of me, if I could' 
lay. I have frequently heard this form 
of expreſfion in converſation, but do not 
remember ever to have met with it in 
rriting, except in this paſſage of Swift. 
The negative particles are not well ſitu- 
ted between the active participles of aux- 
liary. verbs, and the paſſive participles of 
her verbs. Mich being: not ad mitte 


well as ichich not being admitted. Having 
not known, or not conſidered; i. e. not hays: 
ng known. 

When ſeveral auxiliary verbs are uſed, 
he place of the adverb is after the firſt of 
hem (if the ſecond of them be not a- 


come before or after the verb. The three. 
races-are always hand in hand, to ſhow us 
lat theſe three ſhould be never ſeparated. 
WF \ddiſon on Medals, p. 29. ſhould never 
be ſeparated. And ſince the favour can be 
1 -WMnferred but upon few, the greater number 
DF be Tk. diſcontented. Raſſrlas, vol. 
„ p. 9. wil altvays be. Shall I be never 


TW |  ſufe- 
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ito general uſe does not pleaſe the ear [0- 


zarticiple) whether the nominative caſe _ 
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uffered to forget theſe lectures. Ib. vol. I 
2 ſhall I never be. „aft 
Though the negative participles fol- inte 
low the auxiliary verbs in an interroga- nc 
tion, no other adverbs ſhould be placed men 
there along with them. JYould. not then ar 
7715 art have been wholly unknown. Har- er 
and 


ris's three Treatiſes, 24. Would 
this art then have been, *. ” | Mah 
80 cloſely do we expect every relative re 
to follow its antecedent, that if the ante- ©2 EC 
tedent be a genitive cafe, the other ſub-¶ * 
ſtantive cannot be interpoſed between] vol. 
them, without a diſagrecable effect. They diſco 
attacked Northumberland laufe, Whom nter. 
Fang put to death. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 
362. He had ſufficient experience of 


the Ln ardour and impatience of Hen-M Ex 
ry's temper, . ho could bear no contradiction, ſome 
Ib. vol. 4. p. 99. IL fhall not confine m- one C 
ſe if to any man's rules that ever lived. Tri Pint 
tram Shandy, vol. 1. P- 10. rated 
In the following ſentences the relative, : back | 
being {till farther removed from its ante Hiſto 
cedent, has a ſtill worle effect. To involut | back. 
his miniſter, in ruin, who had been they Th 
author of it. Hume's Hiſt. vol. 4. p. 225 imme 
Primauzeth's hip was ſet on fire, who, find order 
ing his deſtruction inevitable, bore down upon 0 
it in 


the Engin aamiral. Ib. vol. 3. p. 362. | 
The 


0 
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The object of an affirmation ſhould not 
eaſily be ſeparated from its verb by the 


intervention of other clauſes of the ſen- 


tence. The bad effect of this arrange- 
ment may be perceived in the following 
examples. Frederick, ſeeing it was impaſ- 
ſible to truſt, with ſafety, his life in the 


J hands of Chriſtians, was obliged to take the 
Mahometans for his guard. Smollett's Vol- 
J taire, vol. 2. p. 73. The emperor refuſed 
to convert, at once, the truce into a 

q nitive treaty. Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, 
iq vol. 2. p. 310. Becket could not better 


„ diſcover, than by attacking ſo powerful an 


q intereft his reſolution fo maintain with vi- 
Sour the rights, real or pretended, of his 
J church. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 413. 


Even when a verb and a prepoſition, or 


„ ſome other word, make as it were, but 


one compound word, and have but one 


| joint meaning, yet they ſhould be ſepa- 
rated in this caſe. Arran propoſed to invite 
J back the king upon conditions. Hume's 


Hiſtory, vol. 8. p- 299. to inuite the king 
back. > | 


The French always place their adverbs 


immediately after their verbs, but this 
order by no means ſuits the idiom of the 
Engliſh tongue, yet Mr. Hume has uſed 


it in his hiſtory, almoſt without variation. 


N 4 His 
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His government gave courage to the Engliſh 
barons to carry farther their potion 
Hume's Hiſt. vol. 2. p. 46. Edward 35. 
tained a diſpenſation from his cath, which 
the barons had compelled Gave/ton to take, 
tat he wauld abjure for ever the realm. 
Ib. vol. 2. p. 342. to 'carry their opp:;ſiticn 
farther, and, to abjure the rea!m for ever. 
Sometimes a Clauſe of a ſentence, con- 
raining a ſeparate circumſtance, is put in 
the p'-ce of the adverb. However, the 
mijerable remains were, in the meght, taken 
down. Univerial Hiſt. vol. 24. p. 272. 
When there are more auxiliaries than 
one, the adverb ſhould be placed after 
them, immediately before the participle. 
Difertati ns 04 the priphecies which have 
remarkably been julfilled in the world. 
Title page to Dr. Newion's treatiſe on 
the prophecies. This combination ap- 
pears very irregular and harth. It thouid 
have been, which have been , remarkab!; 
Fuſfilled; There are, however ſome adverbs, 
in very common uſe, as always, general, 
often, Sc. which, if we judge by the car 
are better placed betwixt the auxili. 
aries ; as, He has wat been rectoned at 
hone/t man. The bog; may aiways Ge fac 
a * a Hiace. 
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So convenient is the place betiyeens the 


auxiliary verb and the participle for other 


words, that ſeveral adjectives, agreeing 
with the nominative caſe, are beſt inſerted 
there. They all are inveſted with the power 
g. puniſhing. Account of Geneva, p- 91. 


they are all inveſted. 
Too many circumſtances are thrown 


before the nominative caſe and the verd, 


in the following ſentence. This is what 


ve mean by the original oontract of ſociety, 


which, though, perhaps, in no inſtance it 


has ever been formally expreſſed, at the firſt 
inſtitution of a ſtate, yet, in nature, and 
reaſon, Shuuld al:vays be underſtood and im- 


plied in every at of aſſociating together. 


Blackſtone's Commentaries, vol. 1. p. 48. 
The arrangement of this ſentence will be 
rectified by placing the circumſtance, in 
1:5 inſtance, between the auxiliary and the 


participle; which though perhaps, it has, 


in no inſtance, been formally expreſſed. 


The parts of the word. however, are 


often ſeparated by the interpoſition of an 


adjective, and the particle ſo is prefixed 
to the part cer; which ſeems to be much 


better than to ſubjoin the adjective to the 


entire word, The king, however little 


ſcrupulous in ſome reſpects, was incapable of 
any un harſh or barbarous. Hume's 


5 4 Hiſt. 
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Hiſt. vol. 7. p- 468. how little ſcrupulous 
ſorver. The opinions of that ject ſtill kept 
Poſſeſſion of his mind, however little they 
appeared in his condu. Ib. 471. how little 


 Joever. However much he might deſyije 


the maxims of the king's adminiſiration, he 
kept a total filence on that ſubject. Ib. vol. 
8. p. 267. how much ſcever. I 
The pronouns whichſovever, howſoever, 
and the like, are alio elegantly divided 
by the interpoſition of the correſponding 
ſubſtantive, and make a better conſtruc- 
tion than which ever, &Cc. without /9 pre- 
ceding the ſubſtantive. On which ever 
fide the king caft his eyes, Hume's Hiſt. 
vol. 6. p. 350. To my ear, on which ſide 


feever ſounds better. 


The active participle, p! laced before-its 
ſubtcantive, in imitation of the ablative 


caſe in Latin, makes a very aukward con- 


ſtruction in Engliſh. Removing the term 


from Weſtminſter, ſitting the parliament, 


was illegal. Macaulay's Hiſt. vol. 3. p. 
283. while the parliament was ff thing, or 
the parliament being ſitting. 

In familiar ſtyle, the word though cloſes 


a ſentence, as it were, eliprically, Indeed 


but hz did though. Female 


Quixote, vol. 
1. p. 132. 
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SxcTION XI. 


of the Correſpandence of Werds expr ofing 


Numbers. 


Number of perſons, though conſi- 
dered in ſucceſſion, in which caſe 
there exiſts only one at a time, ould, 
nevertheleſs, be ſpoken of as in the plu- 
ral number. The difſenticns it had at homes 
with its bijnops, and the Violences it 2 
from ewithout, particularly from its content 
and inveterate enemy, the Dukes 9 Satoy, 
kept it engaged in a perpetual ſcene of war 
and confujicn, Account of Geneva, p. 19. 
ene nei es. | 
Ir is a rule, tha: o diſtinct ſubjects of 
an affirmation (qgquire the verb to be in 
the n number, in the ſame manner 
as if the affirmation had been made con- 


cerning two or more thi ings of the ſame 


kind. But, notwithſtanding this, if the 
ſubjects of the affirmation be nearly rela- 
ted, the verb is rather better in the ſingu- 
lar number Nething but the marvellous 


and ſupernatural hath any charms for them. 
idlenels and ignorance [conſidered as 
kind- 
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kindred diſpoſitions, and forming one ha- 

bit of the mind] if it be ſuffered to proceed, 
&c. Johnſon. He /ent his angels ts fight 
for his people, and the diſcomtiture and 
laughter of great hojts, is attributed to 
their ai/iſtance. 

If the terms be very nearly related, a 
plural verb is manifeſtly harſh; though 
it may be thought to be ſtrictly e gramma- 
tical. His politeneſs and obliging beha- 
viour were changed. Hume's Hiftory, 
vol. 6. p. 14. was would have read better, 
That quick march of the ſpirits, if prolanged, 
bere:s a languor and lethargy, that de- 
ſtroy all enjoyment. Hume. deſtroys. 

It is not neceſſary that the two ſubjects 
of an affirmation ſhould ſtand in the very 
ſame conſtruction, to require the verb 
to be in the plural number. If one of 
them be made to depend upon the other 
by a connecting particle. it may, in ſome, 
Caſes, have the ſame force, as if it were 
independent of it. A long courſe of time, 
With a variety of accidents and circuuiſtances, 
are reguſſite to Pt oduce {ile revolulicms. 
Hume. 

It is very common to der a col- 
leQive noun as divided into the parts of 
which 1t conſiſts, and to adapt the con- 


ſtruction of the ſentence to thole parts, 
and 
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and not to the whole. F an academy 
ſhould be eftabliſhed for the cullivation of our 
/iyle, which I, who can never wiſh to ſee 
dependence multiplied, hope the ſpirit of Eng- 
lijh liberty will hinder, or deſtroy ; let them, 
inſtead of compiling grammars and dictiona- 
11es, endeavour, with all their influence, to 
ſrop the. licenſe of tran Naters; whoſe idle- 
eſs and ignorance, if it be ſuffered to pro- 
ceed, will reduce us. to babbie a dialect of 
French. Johnſon. Let the members of it 
would have been better. In this man- 
ner pronouns often miſlead perſons. 
Whatever related to ecclaſiaſtical meetings, 
matters, and per ſans, were to be ordered ac- 
cording t9 ſuch directions as the king ſhould 
lend to his privy council, Hume's Hiſtory, 


vol. 8. P. 49. Can any perſon, en their 


entrance into the world, be fully ſecure, that 
they ſhall nit le acccived, Fair American, 


vol 2. . 29. 5 a 


It is a role reſpecting numbers, that 
nouns of a ſingular termination, but of a 
1 Gunification, may admit of a verb 

ther ſingular or Plural; but this is by 
no means arbitrary. We ought to conſt. 
der whether the term will immediately 
ſuggeſt the idea of the number it repre- 
jvnrs, or whether it exhibit to the mind 
the idea of the whole, as one thing. In. 

1 | the 
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the former caſe, the verb ought to be the 2 
plaral, in the latter it ought to be ſingu- 
lar. Thus it ſeems harſh to ſay with Har- I th 
vey in Johnſon, In France the print r 
goes bare fol. and the middle ſort, throug 
ail that kingdom, makes uſe of wooden men, 
ſhoes. It would be better to lay, The — to be 
entry go bare fort, and the middle t Sc 
mu" uſe, & c. becauſe the idea, in both form 
rneſe cales, is that of a number. But ſtant 
words expretling the greateſt numbers may the f 
be aied in a ſingular conſtruction, if the All 1 
ideas they convey may be conceived at 1 ,:: 
once; as, a hundred paunds, a great many tian, 


men, &c. Y cory 

On the contrary, there is an harſhneſs "= 
in the follow ing ſentences of Hume, in 2 fin 
which nouns of i number have verbs plural; cond 


becauſe the ideas they repreſent ſeem not ſtudy 
to be ſufficiently divided, as it were, in jon 
the mind. The court of Reme were nt | pro 
Without ſolicitude. The houſe of commons of Y 
were of ſmall weight. The houſe of lords 11 
were fo much influenced by theſe reaſons. ¶ that 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 108. Ne. | con 
Pken's party were entirely broke up by the as © 
cantivity of their leader. Ib. vol. 1. p. may 
300. An army of twenty-four thouſand ſl eg; 
were aſſembied. One would think that nam- nay 
ing the. actual number of mea, of es whi 
che 
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e the army conſiſted, would be ſufficient to | 
„break the idea into its proper parts; but 
I think that the effect of this ſentence 

0 upon the ear proves the contrary. A 
army, though conſiſting of ever ſo many 

men, is ſtill one thing, and the verb ought 

to be in the ſingular number. | 
7 Some nouns, however, of a fingular | | 
form, but of a plural fignihcation, con- 
ll ſtantly require a plural conſtruction; as, 

tie fewer, or the more acquaintance 7 have. 
; All the other nobility. They were carried 
) 


. ar ayers ns», rey > way 


over to Bohemia by tome youth of their na- 
tion, wha ffudied in Oxford, Hume's Hiſ- - | 
1 | 
Other nouns, of a plural form, but of i 
a ſingular ſignification, require a fingular 
5 conſtruction; as, mathematicks is a uſeful | 
ſudy, Lhis obſervation will likewiſe, in 
tome meaſure, vindicate the grammatical - 
propriety of the famous ſaying of William 
of Wykeham, Manners maketh man. 

It is a rule, I believe, in all grammars, 
that when a verb comes between two 
nouns, either of which may be underſtood. E 
as the ſubject of the affirmation, that it 
may. Arge with either of them; but ſome [2 
regard muſt be had to that whink] is more | 
naturally the ſubject of it. as alſo to that 
which ſtands. next to the verb; for if no 

regard 


15 mw 8 
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regard be paid to theſe circumſtances, the 


| conſtruction will be harth. Minced pies 


was recarded as a profane and fuperſtiti cus 


wand by the ſectaries. Hume's Hiſtory, 


A great cauſe of the low fiate of induſtry 
Ib. By this 
term was underſeood, ſuch perſons as in- 
vented, cr drew up rules for themſeFves and. 


were the reſtraints put upon it. 


the Tord. 


It ſeems wrong to join words which are 
attributes of unity to nouns in the plural- 
number, as the word whole, in the fol- 


lowing ſentences of Mr. Hume. The ſe- 


eral places of rendezvous were concerted,. 


gd the whole operations fixed. Hiſtory, 
vol. 8. p. 179. In theſe rigid opinions the 


u hole ſectaries concurred. 


conſtruction is, I think, uniformly ob- 
_ by this author. Though we ſay 


whole nation, yet there does not ſeem to 
bs the ſame propricty in ſaying -a whole 


people. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 92. 


becauſe the word people luggeſts the idea 


of a number. 


It is, and it was, are often, after the 


manner of the French, uſed in a plural 
conſtruction, and by ſome of our beſt 
writers. It is either a few great men who 


decide "ond the duale, or it is the rabble that 
follow 


Ib. Almoſt the 
whole inhabitants were preſent. Ib. This 
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fallow a ſeditious tingleader, who is mt 
known, perhaps, to a dozen among them. 
Hume's Eſſays, p. 296. It is they that 
are the real authors, though the ſoldiers are 
the actors of the revolutions. Lady Mon- 
tague's Letters, vol. 2. p. 5. It was the 
hereticks that firf began to rail againſt the 
fineſt of all the arts. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 

16. ?*Tis theſe that early taint the female 
ul. This conſtruction ſeems almoſt un- 
avoidable in anſwer to a queſtion aſked in 
the fame form. Mo was it that caught the 


fjh It was we. This licence in the con- 


ſttuction of it is (if the critical reader will 
think proper to admit of it at all) has 


however, been certainly abuſed in the 
following ſentence, which is thereby made 


a very aukward one. It is wonderful the 


very feiv trifling accidents, which happen not 
once, p. rhaps, in ſeveral years. Obſerva- 


tion on the Turks; vol. 2. p. 54- 


Alſo, when the particle there is prefixed. 


to a verb ſingular, a plural nominative 


may follow without a very ſenſible im- 
propriety. There neceJarily follows from 
thence, theſe plain and unqueſticnable con- 


leQUenCes. 


The word none may ſeem to be a con- 


traction of 9 one, yer it admits of a plural 
conſtruction. 4 them had great at. 
| 9 
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thority, Ind. ed, tut none f them were 


for reign princes. Smollett's Voltaire. 
0⁰ 8 of 7 ; £5550D8 the heir 9 are ſuppoſed 
FO Ki, t:zem, Law T races. Þ. Tf1- 


This word is allo found in a Gogular con- 
1 
Raſiclas, vol. 2. p. 19. 

Faults, with reſpect to number, are 
often made e by an inattention to the pro- 
per neee of or and other disqjunctive 
particles. Speaking impatiently to ſervants. 
or and ting that betrays inattention, or il 
humcar, afe alſo criminal. Spectator, is 44 
criminal. A man may ſee a metaphor or an 
allerory in a picture, as well as read them 
in a deſcription. Addiſon on Medals, p. 
30. read it. But their religion, as well as 
ther cuſoms, and manners, were ſtrancely 
1:reprc/:med. Bolingbroke oo Hiſtory, 

123. Tuc author of the inſcription, as 
well as thoſe who preſided ever the reſto- 
ration of the fragments, were dead. Con- 
damirne' s Travels, p. 60. 

Words connected with a proper ſub- 


ject of an affirmation, are apt to miſlead 


a writer, and introduce confuſion into 
the conſtruction of his ſentences with re- 
ſpect to number. I fancy they are theſe 
which Herace mentions in 


tis allegorical ve; which was ſo broken 
and 


None ever varies his opinion. 
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and ſhattered to pieces. Addiſon on Me- 
dals, p. 74. The mechaniſm gf clocks and 
watches were totally unknown. Hume. 
The number of inhabitants were not more. 
than four millions. Smollet's Voltaire. 
Let us diſcuſs what relates to each particular N 
in their order. its order. There are a ſort | 
of authors, who ſcorn to take up with ap- 
pearances. Addiſon on Medals, p. 28. 

The word ſort ſeems to refer to a num- 
ber of things, and the word lind ſeems 
to be more proper when the quality of 
one ſingle thing is ſpoken of; yet this 
diſtinction has not been obſerved by wri- 
ters. The nobleſt ſort of the true critic. Swift's 
Tale of a tub. But allowing that we 
may ſay @ ſort of a thing; as a ſort of land, 

a fort of wheat, and the like; yet, in this 
conſtruction, the idea is certainly ſingular, 
In the following paſſage, however, it oc- 
curs in the plural number. There was 
alſo among the ancients a ſort of critic, not 
diſtinguiſhed in ſpecie from the former, but in 
growth or degree; who ſeem to have been 
only tyros or junior ſcholars. Ib. p. 60. d 

An endeavour to comprize a great deal. 
in one ſentence is often the occaſion of a 
confuſion in numbers. Words con/ift ef 
one or more ſyllables; ſyllables of one er 

TY O more 
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more letters. One of the moſt aukward 


of theſe examples 1 have met with is the 


following. The king was petitioned t ap- 


Point one, or more, 8 or perſons. Mac. 


aulay's Hiſtory, vol 8. 


Many writers, of no ſmall reputation, 


fay you was, when they are ſpeaking of a 
fingle perſon ; but as the word you is con- 
feſſedly plural; the verb, agreeably to 


the analogy of all languages, ought to 


be plural too. Beſides, as the verb is 
in the ſecond perſon, we ought to ſay 
you waſt rather than you was; and, in the 
preſent tenſe, we always ſay you are in the 
| plural number, and not you art, or you 


is in the ſingular. Defire this paſſimate 


lover to give you a character of his miſtreſs, 
he will tell you, that he is at a laſs for word; 
to diſcribe her charms, and Will aſt you ſe- 
riouſſy, if ever you was acquainted with a 
goddeſs or an angel. If you anſwer that you 


' never was, he will then ch EI- 


ſays, p. 224 
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SECTION XII. 


: Of correſpondi ng Particles. 
HE greateſt danger of inattention 


to the rules of grammar is in com- 


pound ſentences, when the firſt clauſe 
is tobe connected with two or more 
ſucceeding ones. There is a prodigious 
variety of caſes in which this may happen, 
and the ſtyle of our beſt writers is often 


extremely faulty in this reſpect. In or- 
der to preſerve an eaſy connection of the 
different clauſes of a ſentence, the ſtricteſt 

regard muſt be had to thoſe particles, which 
cuſtom has made to correſpond to one an- 
other; ſo that when one of them is found 
towards the beginning of a ſentence, the 
other is expected to follow in ſome fabſe- 


quent part of it. As examples, in theſe 


caſes eſpecially, are more intelligible than 


rules, or deſcriptions; I thall produce 2 
conſiderable number of the inſtances of 
faulty correſpondence, which have oc. 
curred to me; and ſhall inſert, in a diffe- 


ent character, the words which would 


have made them grammatical, or ſubjoin 
that form of the ſentence, which, I think 
would have been better. 

02 Equal 
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Equal is but ill put for the ſame, or as 
much, and made to precede and correſpond 
to as in the following ſentence. It is ne- 
ceſſary to watch him with equal vigour, as 


. if lie had indulged himſelf in all the exceſſes 


of cruelty. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. p. 
63. Agirl of twelve cannot poſſeſs equal 
_ diſcretion to govern the fury of this paſſion, 
as one 10h feels not its violence, till ſhe be 
ſeventeen or eighteen. Hume's Eſſays, p. 
286. And equally does not well ſupply 
the place of as. This new extreme was 
equally pernicious to the publick peace as the 
others. Ib. p. 
of kites and crows equally deſerving of a 


particular narrative, as the confuſed tranſac- 


tions = battles of the Saxan heptarch 9. Ib. 
„ 

The ſame ſeems to require that, 3 
than a ſingle noun cloſe the ſentence. 
Germany ran the fame riſque as Italyhad done. 
Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 180- 
The ſame riſque as Italy, might, perhaps, 
have done. She reſts herſelf on a pillow, 
for the ſame reaſon as the poet often com- 
| fares an obſtinate reſolution, or a great firm- 
neſs of mind, to a rock, that is not to be moved 
Sy all the aſſaults of winds or waves, Ad- 
diſon on Medals, p. 46. The highlander 


has the ſame warlike ideas annexed to the 
ound 


329. He deems the ſkirmiſhes 
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ſaund of the bagpipe, as an Engl: iſhman. as 
to the 2 of the trumpet or fife. Brown. 
If I exapine the Ptolemean and Copernican 
fo Sy 1 endeavour only, by my enquiries, to 
know the real ſituation of the planets ; that 
is, in other words, 1 endeavour to give them, 
in my mind or conception, the ſame relations 
as they bear to each other in the heavens. 
Hume's Eſſays Moral and Political, p. 
227. 
In the ſame manner as, or, in the ſame 
manner that, may perhaps, be equally 
proper; but the latter conſtruction leans 
more to the French, and the former is 


more peculiarly the Engliſh idiom. He 


told the Queen, that he would ſubmit to her, 


in the ſame manner that Paul did to Leo. 


Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 51. 
§o does not ſeem to admit of as, when 
any words intervene between them. 


There is nothing ſo incredible, as may not be- 


come likely, from the folly and wickedneſs of 


Jom. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 100. 
So eon as, does not read fo well, par- 


ticularly in the middle of a ſentence, ak. - 


as ſoon as. Theſe motives induced Edward, 
to intruſt the chief part of his government in 
the hands of ecclefiaſticks at the hazard of 
ſeeing them diſown his authority ſe ſoon as 
it would turn againſt them. Ib. vol. 2. p. 

O02 422. 
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422. Religious zeal made them fly to their te 
ftandards, ſo ſoon as the trumpet was ſound. le 
ed by their ſpiritual and temporal leaders. 
Id. vol. 6. p. 280. WI. of 
For the reaſon that is a good correſpon- W 
dence ; for the reaſon why is a bad one. Ns 
For theſe reaſons I ſuppoſe it is, why ſome i 7 


have conceived it would have been very ex- m. 
peaient for the publick good of learning, that w 
every true critic, as ſcon as he had funifhed 60 


tis taſt affigned, ſhould immediately deliver ot 
 tamfeif ap to ratſbane or hemp. Swift's Tale er 
of a Tub, p. 33. 8 


© That, in imitation, I ſuppoſe, of the te 

French idiom is, by Mr. Hume, generally 
made to follow a comparative, fu ſcenes t} 
ate the more r1dicuivus, that the paſfion of he 
| Fans ſeems not to have contained in it ary £1 
B ung criminal, Hume's Hiſtory, vol 6. q 
| P. 5. Other princes have repoſed themſelves n 
t on them with the more confidence, that the ti 


object has been beholden to their bounty fer 6 
every honour. Ib. This conjunction 1s mm 
alto frequently uſed by ſome of our more on 
modern writers, in other caſes where the 
French uſe que, and eſpecially for as; J 
never left him, that I was nt ready 10 joy q 
ts him, lieu vous faſſe, Sc. Bolingoroke o 
on Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 121. Perhaps 
when would be more truly Engliſn in _ 
7 % 5 — 


left him but, or, till I was ready. — 

It is a very common fault with many 
of our writers, to make ſuch correſpond ta 
who, whereas the Engliſh idiom is ſuck 
as; and he, ſhe, they, theſe, or, thoſe, who, 


It is a place which, for many years, has been 


much reſorted to by ſuch of cur countrymen, 


whoſe fortunes indulge them in that part of 


education which we call travelling. Account 


of Geneva. A high court of juſtice was 
erected fer the trial of fuch criminals, whoſe 


guilt was the moi apparent, Hume's Hiſ- 
tory, vol. 7. p. 289. the criminals. 


Scarce, or ſcarcely, does not admit of 


than after it. Scarcely had he received the 
homage of this new pontiff, than hn the 
twelfth had the courage to ſtir up the Romans 
again. Smollett's Voltaire. There is 2a 
much better ccrreſpondence to this par- 
ticle in the following ſentence, from the 


ſame author. Scarce had he left the camp, 
when the very ſame night, one half of the 
emperor's army went over to his ſon Lotha- 


TIUS» 


When two clauſes of a ſentence re- 
quire each a different particle, it is very 
common to forget the conſtruction of the 


former clauſe, and to adhere to that of 


O 4 the 
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Taſao, Galileo, no more than Kaphacl, were 
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the latter only. He was more beloved, but 
not ſo much admired as Cinthio. Addiſon 
on Medals. More requires than after it, 
which is no where found in this ſentence. 
Te ſupreme head of the church was à foreign 
potentate, who was guided by intereflisalu 
different, ſometimes contrary to thoſe of the 
community. Hume's Hiſt. vol. 4. p. 35. 

Never was man ſo teized, or ſuffered 


half the uneaſineſs as I have done this even- 
ing. Tatler, N. 160. The firſt and 


third clauſe, viz. Never was man fo terzed 


as I have. been this evening, may be joined 
without any impropriety; but to connect 
the ſecond and third, that mult be ſubſti- 
tuted.inftead of as, and the ſentence be 
read thus; or ſuffered half the uneaſineſs 


that I have done, or elſe, half fo much un- 


ec: fineſs as I have done. 
Negative particles often occaſion em- 


barraſiment to a writer, who, in this caſe, 


is not ſo apt to attend to the exact cor- 
reſpondence of the different parts of a 
ſentence. Ner is danger ever apprehended 
in ſuch a government from the violence of the 


fovereign, no more than we commonly appre- 
hend danger from thunder: or earthquakes. 


Hume's Eſſays, p. 133. any more. Arigſic, 


no 


but 


P | 7 "Eh oe 
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not born in republicks. Hume. Neither 


certainly requires mr in the clauſe of a 


ſentence correſponding to it. There is ans- | 
ther | uſe that, in my opinion, contributes ra- 


tber to make a man learned than wiſe, and is 


neither capable of pleaſing the underflanding, 


or imagination. Addiſon on Medals, 


16. No does bur ill ſupply the place of 
neither in this correſpondence. Northum- 


berland took an bath, before two archbiſhops, 
tat no contract, nor promije had ever paſ- 


fed between them. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 


4. p. 174. or promi ſe. 
Never (4 was formerly uſed where we 


now lay ever %. This form is generally 


to be found in the works of Mr. Addiſon, 
and others of his age. It is conſtantly 
uſcd in our tranſlation of the Bible charm 
he never ſo wi/ely. 


The comparative degree and the con- 
junction but have not an eaſy correſpon- 


dence. Than is preferable. The miniſters 


gained nothing farther by this, but pnly to 
engage the houſe to join the cueſticn of the 


Cularen's marriage with that of the ſettlement 


cf the crcun. Hume's Hiſt. vol. 5. p. 105. 
Bejides does not ſtand well in the ſame 


conitruciion, The barons hed little more 
to reiy en, belides the pruzer of their fa- 


milies. 
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milie. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 193: 

more than, or take away the word more and 30 
the conſtruction will be more eaſy. Nei- 
ther does be/ides follow in correlpondence 
with other near ſo well as than. Newer 
did any eſtabliſhed power receive ſo frrong 3 
declaration of its uſurpation and invalidiiy; 
and from m other inſtitution, beſides the 
admirable one of juries, could be expected 1 
this mag nan maus effort. Hume's Hiſtory? . 
vol. 7. p. 209. Nor does but do fo well 
as than. They had ny other element but p. 
wars. Ib. vob. 1. p. 104. # M2» 


1 


THE END. 8 
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